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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jone 20. 


Tue proceedings of the morning sitting were confined chiefly to a 
debate on a Petition presented by Colonel Evans, from the inhabi- 
tants of Westminster, against the House and Window Taxes. The 
principle of these obnoxious imposts has been so fully debated before, 
that it is unnecessary to repeat the arguments affecting the principle 
only. But we give the principal portion of the speeches that relate 


to the facts of case; from which our readers will draw their own 
conclusions. 


‘Colonel Evans proceeded to say that the taxes always would be obnoxi- 
ous while the industrious part of the metropolis groaned under the 
sion of their inequality. (Hear.) For instance, Northumberland-house was 
rated at 1,500/. and paid 4$d. per square foot, while Lord Burlington’s, 
which occupied about the same space of ground, was rated at 1,300. and 
paid only hd. the square foot. Lord cease" abo 2s. 6d. per foot, 
and Mr. Baring only 1s. 3d., and he was sure Mr. Baring was as well able 
to pay his share of taxation as the noble marquis: for, although he was a 
Tory, it was very hard to make him pay so much more. Again, the pro- 
prietors of new theatres were made to pay for the same space of ground 
which had been previously occupied by private houses. He could not con+ 
ceive on what a system of inequality was carried on; to him it 
appeared the most on the face of the earth. He now came 
to the Bank of England, which was rated at 1,673/. a-year; Drummond’s 
banking-house at 800/. Indeed, the more humble the dwellings he found 
they were rated the higher. He found that all the bank: ses were 
rated at about 300,000/. or 400,000/. (Lord Althorp, “ Half-a-million.”) 
Perhaps it was as much as half-a-million. There was a very moderately~ 
sized at the corner of Cockspur-street (Halling, Pearce, and S‘one,) 
which was rated at one-half of Northumberland-house, viz. 7501. a-year. 

‘ He found that the rates fell most unequally on innkeepers, who were 
certainly not in a flourishing condition, and were moreover put to a v 
heavy ex sen While + ape agnreninespe! was eis at on Ml a 
a-year, y’s hotel, w was a s use on e 
way, only about twenty yards in extent, was rated at Or A email shop 
at the corner of the Lowther-arcade was rated at 7s. per foot, while Nor- 
thumberland-house paid but 44d. Again, next door to Northumberland- 
house was a grocer’s shop, which was charged at 7s. a-foot. He asked, 
with these instances of inequality before them, wasit-possible for the people 
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to submit to the house tax? He did not wish the great mansions to be 
charged at any excessive rate, but if they were charged equally, in propor- 
tion with the humbler tenements, Burlington and Northumberland houses 
would be rated at 20,000/. or 30,000/. He wished for no disparity, but if 
there were to be any, let it be in favour of the poor, and not of the rich. 
(Hear, hear.) 


‘ He found the same inequality prevailed at Brighton, and detailed se- 
veral instances to the House. The mode of surcharging practised bene 
lectors and assessors was most oppressive and injurious. In St. ’s, 
Covent-garden, for instance, there were but 500 rate-payers, out of whom 
no less a number than 374 had heen sure , and mere than 100 of 
them compelled to seek redress in the Court of King’s Bench. 


‘ He would remind the House and.the Government that this was not a tem- 
porary clamour, but had been earnestly pressed for the last twenty years. 
Certainly so many demands had not been made upon the attention of the 
House recently, because the people had been told by their representatives to 
wait for a reformed House of Commons to redress their grievances; and 
that, when a reform in Parliament had taken place, the repeal of these 
taxes would speedily follow. But the country was not so easily to be de- 
luded, for he could inform the House that this was a subject on which men’s 
minds had long been made up. Many of the newspapers had ex a 
great deal of concern for the existence of the present Ministry, and had said 
that the country would be threatened with a revolution if the Whig Minis- 
try was defeated in another place upon the Irish Church Bill; but he be- 
lieved, if Government would not relax some of these burdens upon the peo- 
ple, they had rather see them out; and he could assure the Tories, that if 
they were willing to pledge themselves to a repeal of some of the most odi- 
ous i they might take the reins of Government with perfect safety.’ (A 
laugh.) 

‘ Lord AttHorp said he had attended in consequence of the notice he 
had received from the hon. and gallant Colonel of his intention to present 
this petition. With reference to the variation existing in the amount of 
house-duty — by certain houses which had been enumerated by the gal- 
lant officer, he begged to remind the House that the principle of rating was 
founded upon the amount each house ‘was supposed to be worth at a yearly 
rental. e surcharges alluded to, were the natural consequences of an 
attempt to equalize the operation of the tax, which could only be effected 
in that way. With regard to the allusions which had been made to the 
circumstance of his (Lord Althorp’s) votes and previously expressed opi- 
nions, it would be in the recollection of the House that he had not sup- 
ported the idea of repealing the whole of these taxes at once. He had 
always contended that there ought not to be a lus revenue kept up for 
the — of the State, but then,’ when the repeal of one tax was im 
ticable, he would vote for the repeal of another. He had never v for 
the repeal of them altogether, but separately, and by such a course he did 
not think his consistency could be much injured. That a tax was extremely 
unpopular was certainly a strong reason for its repeal, but it was not right 


to allow of such repeals as would effect a serious diminution of the revenue.’ 
(Hear, hear.) 


_* Mr. Rosinson did not think that Government could effect a suffi- 
cient reduction in the taxes so as to be felt by the public, and fully to satisfy 
them, without a general commutation. The fault of the whole was, 
that those were the most taxed who were least able to bear it. e eamestly 
recommended a committee to take the whole subject of taxation intu con- 
sideration, with a view to equalizing them, and declared thatif the subject 
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was not noticed by the Government, he should give notice, before the close 
of the present Session, of his intention to move, early in the next Session, 
for a committee to revise the whole system of taxation.’ 

Tn the evening the business was unimportant, being confined to 
certain motions for returns; the principal notices having been de- 
ferred to some future day, from the absence of Ministers, who did 
not wish to have a House to-night, so that it sat only for about an 
hour ; and adjourned at six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—June 21. 


The Earl of ABERDEEN drew the attention of Ministers to the de- 
claration of the French, that they intended to retain possession of 
Algiers; and to encourage, by every means in their power, the Colo- 
nization of Africa by Europeans. Lord Grey observed that no official 
information had reached him on the subject ; and the Earl of Ripon and 
the Marquis of Londonderry took part in the conversation, but without 
any motion being founded on it; though at the close, the Noble Marquis 
said that if the Noble Earl (Ripon) would assist him in bringing 
forward the question, he would undertake to prove, that in e¥ 
point of foreign policy, His Majesty's Ministers had degraded this 
country, and jeatoved, her from the high situation which she once 
held in Europe. 


The Earl of Wicktow then brought forward the subject of Irish 
Tithes; and after a speech of more virulence than argument, evincing 
great hatred of reform and reformers, and betraying great rd for 
church uisites‘and privileges, he moved for a return of sums 
collected by Government to facilitate the payment and recovery of 
tithes due to the established church in Ireland. 


Lord MELBourne, the Duke of WELLINGTON, and Earl Grey, each 
spoke on the eccasion—the latter at considerable op serdinntn. he 
did not mean to oppose the motion ; and the returns were accordingly 
granted. The result of the discussion shewed great soreness on th 
part of the large tithe owners and high and bigotted exclusionists im 
the Upper House, whose anger was not confined to the interference 
of Ministers with the tithes, but extended to the comparativel oak 
nificant object of Mr. O'Connell having been honoured by the Mi- 
nisters with a silk gown! ‘his portion of the debate is worth 
extracting, to shew the spirit of the parties. 

‘The Lonp Cuance.ior said he did not comé forward to say a single 
word on the subject matter of the noble earl’s motion; but, in consequence 
of certain observations which had been made respecting the promotion of 
an eminent.individual at the Irish bar, a — which lay in 


the first instance, and in-bis own. department as head of the: law inthe 
second, he felt that he. taani-net tieuhange a a a a 
pepe ich en omc : a pore sn 
so far inki any: ibility, or any 2 of. 

responsibility, which stiached 4a the promodon of ‘that eminent individual, 
he challe: his: share of it, and. that promotio —- an. act of 
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4 THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 
common justice, and not a matter of personal predilection and favour. It 
was a matter of course—a right, as strong a personal right, as any lawyer 
could have, standing in the eminent situation in which that eminent indi- 
vidual stood before the country. He held that no man’s political conduct, 
so long as he kept within the line of the law, within which that eminent 
individual always had kept,—that no man who had not disqualified him- 
self by absolute and undeniable public misconduct from receiving legal 
promotion could, without injustice done, not only to him only, but also to 
the profession of which he formed a part, and not only to the profession, 
but also to his clients, who had a right to his assistance,—that no man, 
without that treble injustice, could be kept from the enjoyment of those 
honours which, as a matter of course, had been conferred by his noble and 
learned friend on Mr. O’Connell. 


‘The Duke of WeLtineron was ready to apologize if in any observa- 
tions he had made that evening he had misled their lordships. He had 
always understood that these professional advancements were matters of 
personal favour and distinction, for which the ministers of the Crown were 
responsible. He never understood before the present evening that they 
were matters of course, and that an individual standing in a high profes- 
sional situation was to receive a silk gown asa matter of course. He 
assured their lordships that persons, whom he thought well capable of 
forming an opinion upon this subject, had led him into error, if an error 
indeed it was. 

‘The Lorp Cuancetor said that undoubtedly the noble duke was 
right in stating that within certain limits these professional honours were 
matters of personal favour and distinction. Their lordships would, how- 
ever, recollect that he had said, that in the case of a person so eminent in 
practice as to be at the head of his. profession, it was not so much a matter 
of personal predilection or favour, as a matter of course to give him this 
professional distinction ; indeed, so much was it a matter of course, that 
the withholding it would rank as a gross injustice. 


‘ Lord Wynrorp was almost inaudible in the gallery, but we understood 
him to say that, admitting the observations of his noble and learned friend 
on the woolsack to be perfectly correct, still he had never known any indi- 
vidual, whatever his professional merits might be, elevated to the rank of 
King’s counsel, who had violated the peace and offended against the laws 
of his country. Such conduct ought to have prevented his arriving at such 
distinction until he had shown a better disposition to honour and obey the 
laws of his country. 

‘ The Earl of Wicktow, in replying, said that the noble lords on the 
other side of the House had attributed to him on this occasion, as 
indeed they had upon a former occasion, a reference to an indi- 
vidual to whom he had never alluded. He had sedulously avoided 
referring to that individual, because he did not wish to give him 
fictitious importance. There were other persons connected with that fac- 
tion, and to those persons his remarks ought to be applied. He applied 
them to that faction, and not to that individual, whom se noble “thr had 
put forward as the head and front of those offenders. He was not 
to say that that individual had committed any breach of the law at the 
time he received his patent of precedence, but even if his eminence at the 
bar had been as great as had been represented,-—which he denied,—still 
there were many gentlemen whose attainments were more eminent, and 
who were better entitled to advancement. He wished to know from the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, whether it was a matter of course 
that an individual who had once been raised to that honour should continue 
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lo enjoy it, after having attacked the Government and violated the law in 
the most flagrant manner? Was it not the duty of the Government, if 
they had made an individual a King’s counsel, {the Lord Chancellor here 

id Mr. O’Connell had only a patent of precedence] to deprive him of his 
patent, if his conduct showed that he did not deserve it? So little of real 
argument had fallen from the noble viscount opposite, that he felt it unne- 
cessary to reply to it. The Government was mistaken in supposing that 
those gentlemen of Ireland who were pron to then. in politics were also 
0 to them in the administration.of the law. He believed that with 
three exceptions, all the gentlemen of his country were to the poli- 
tics of Government, but he could assure the noble earl they were as. 
ready as any gentleman of his own party to support him in the due execu- 
tion of justice. 

* His object in moving for these returns was to create a discussion on the 
measure with which they had connexion. As that was a money bill, their 
lordships would not be able to alter it when it came before them. It was 
therefore of importance that their lordships should state their feelings with 
regard to it before it came regularly before them for discussion. The noble 
earl had expressed a wish that all party feelings would be laid aside in the 
discussions on this question. He Soald most undoubtedly lay them aside, 
strong as his party feelings were, for he should be ashamed of himself if he 
did not feel more strongly for his country than for his party. As to obeying 
the call which the noble earl had made on the opposition side of the House, 
to support his Bill or to suggest a better, he would only say that it was not 
for the opposition to make any such suggestion. He would, however, make 
one suggestion, so much did he deprecate the notion of a land tax in Ire- 
land. . If the land tax were established for five years in Ireland, it would 
be established there for ever. Besides, was the noble earl certain that he 
and his friends would be at the head of affairs in five years? He was sure 
that they would not. Great changes---greater changes far than the re- 
moval of an administration---would take place long before that time. (Hear, 
hear.) He implored their lordships by all means to avoid the introduction 
of a land tax into Ireland. If it be intended as a measure of revenue, let 
it be so introduced; but let it not be introduced for one object, and then 
applied to another. One great cause of objection to the proposed Bill was, 
that it only gave to the landlords the same powers previously given to the 
clergy, and which the Government had found to be ineffectual. In his 
opinion, if the Government had attached tithe to rent, and bound them 
both together, the operation of the measure would have been more be- 
neficial.’ 


The motion was then agreed to, and the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jone 21. 


In the morning sitting of the Commons, among a variety of Peti- 
tions presented, was one relating to the payment of ‘Tithes from the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, which was read at length, and of 
which the following is the report. 


‘Mr. Lennarp presented a petition from the inhabitants of Epping, sug- 
gesting an amendment in the Labour Rate Bill: also a petition from the 
religious Society of Friends, called Quakers, assembled at the yearly meet- 
ing at London, stating that they. have always objected on principle to the 
payment of tithes and uther ecclesidstical claims ; that they considered it 
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to be their: bounden duty to conform to the laws and govervment of the 
country, in all things that did not interfere with the higher claims of con- 
science towards God ; and that, whenever such interference took yes, it 
was their established practice to refuse an active compliance with the law, 
and to bear the effects patiently ; that it was upon this principle alone that 
they had uniformly refused the payment of tithes and other ecclesiastical 
demands made upon them, and had offered no opposition to the distraint 
of their goods for those purposes. The petitioners then set forth the per- 
secution they had suffered in the earlier periods of their society for the 
maintenance of these principles, which they did for the following reasons: 
First, because they regarded the interference of the civil Government in 
matters of religion an pee conscience to be the usurpation of a pre- 
rogative which belonged only to God ; second, because they considered the 
setting forth of tithes for the maintenance of the ministers of religion, to 
have Be an unwarrantable return to the provisions of the Levitical law, 
and at variance with the nature and character of the gospel ; third, because 
they believed the ministry of the gospel to be free in its nature, according 
to the word of the Lord to his disciples, “ Freely have ye received, freely 
give ;” and because the contravention of this principle had an unfailing 
tendency to convert religion into a trade, and grievously to impede the 
diffusion of vital Christianity. They also deemed the compulsory support 
of the ministers of any Church, and an ecclesiastical system connected 
therewith, to be opposed to the liberty the gospel confers, andwhen claimed 
from those who conscientiously dissent from that Church, to be a violation 
of the common principle of justice; and observing with satisfaction that 
the subject was likely to come under the deliberative review of the Legis- 
lature, they considered this the proper time for representing to Parliament 
these their religious principles, respectfully beseeching the House not to 
rest satisfied with any modification of the present system of tithes, but to 
take measures for the entire removal of such imposts. In conclusion, they 
“ expressed to Parliament their heartfelt- prayer, that Almighty God may 
Dless and preserve the government and legislation of their country, and may 
direct all their counsels for the happiness of the nation, the welfare of man- 
kind in general, and for his own glory.” ’ 


Mr. R. Grant presented a Petition from the members and friends 
of the Association for promoting Rational Humanity toward the 
Brute Creation, at Cambridge and its vieinity, praying the House to 
take measures for the prevention of cruelt sora the animals sub- 
servient to man. ‘The learned gentleman introduced this subject with 
great feeling and eloquence to the House, and descanted with con- 
siderable force on the cruelty of inflicting wounds or corporal suffering 
on the brute creation; and he was supported by Lord Granville 
Somerset, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Lennard, and others,—the dis- 
cussion occupying nearly an hour. 


Mr. Buckineuam presented a Petition from the inhabitants of 
Tavistock in the county of Devon, against the infliction of corporal 
punishment on soldiers and sailors in the army and navy: and ex- 
pressed a hope that all the sympathies of the House had not been so 
entirely exhausted in favor of the brute creation, as to leave none for 
the sufferings of their fellow-men, the gallant seamen and soldiers of 
England—the heroic defenders of their country. (Hear, hear.) 
The petitioners, being conscious of the importance of all the laws 
of the land being based on the principles of humanity, stated that 
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_ they were fully convinced, as Britons, that the system: of 


unishment, adopted in the British service, was ab to all’ good 
eeling—that it was inefficient, cruel, unmanly, and unchristian ; de- 
basing and demoralizing to the sufferer, and offensive and injurious to 
the spectators, whether officers, private soldiers, or silos, ‘The felt 
that this cruel mode of. correction, now condemned even in our West 
India islands, was wholly unnecessary. They therefore earnestly 
implored the House to pass a law, immediately, entirely, and for ever, 
to abolish the unfeeling punishment of Naval and Miltary Flogging 
—a punishment more severe than the law allowed to be practised 
towards the brute creation, and such as could not but be highly offen- 
sive (more especially in a nation called Christian) in the sight of that 
Righteous Judge of the whole earth, who, whilst governing with 
mercy, is at the same time, the just avenger of cruelty. (Hear, hear.) 
He had another Petition from the seamen in St. Katherine's Docks, 
praying for the abolition of Impressment, as unjust, cruel, and de- 
grading, alike to the seamen, and the service of a free people and a 
patriotic king. ‘To both of these Petitions he should give his most 
cordial support: but as he was aware that this was not the proper 
time for doing more than stating the prayer of the petition, he should 
reserve himself for the discussion, which he hoped to bring on on 
Tuesday ; when he should be prepared to prove that both these prac- 
tices, of Flogging and ra ag sa were equally unnecessary ; and 
he trusted the sense of the House would be expressed in + of 
their abolition. (Hear, hear.) : 


In the evening sitting, the Irish Church Bill was brought on early ; 
and, but for a sharp an of pen discussion on an important clause, 
would have been finished to-night: but as it involved a principle of 
the highest moment, and is likely to change the public feeling greatly 
with t to this Bill, we shall give the discussion somewhat at 
length. The clauses, up to 147, were severally put and agreed to, with 
a few verbal amendments, with the exception of clauses 136 and 138, 
which were struck out. On the proposal of the 147th clause, which 
relates to the application of monies arising from the sale of perpe- 
tuities, 

‘Mr. Stanzey said that the Committee had now come to the considera- 
tion of the clause upon which considerable objections had been expressed, 
not only on the part of hon, Members on the opposite side of the House, 
but on that of his own particular friends : he alluded to the circumstance 
of the alienation of the church property. He, however, did not consider 
the application of money proposed to be made by the present Bill, in the 
light of an alienation of the y of the Church. (Hear, hear,) He 
thought a distinction might fairly be drawn between church property and 
that of private individ the first being a species of property in posse, 
the latter a bond fide property. He was, however, well aware that a strong 
feeling existed, not yc wi the walls of the House, against the clause 
in question, as containing an enactment for the alienation of church pro- 

rty. (Hear.) ‘This being the case, it became a question whether it would 
be expedient or desirable, when the conflicting nature of opinion on the 
subject was considered, to apply the surplus fund accruing to the credit of 
the commissioner, to other urposes connected with the Church 
Establishment. The amount of this surplus fund would be vety consider- 
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ably reduced from what it had been at first anticipated, owing to the vote 
which the Committee had come to that night: and even in the first in- 
stance, it had never been contemplated that it should be applied to pur- 
so distinct from ecclesiastical, as, for example, the army or navy 
estimates ; but it had been intended to ape Se surplus fund to such pur- 
as would aid religion and general charity. Now, knowing, as he 
did, the ag i pal ts to ‘nciple eae! the present i 
feeling the folly of endangering its principle for the acquisition of no prac- 
tical Sdeckaielae aa: that i of the measure would be the loss 
not only of the advantages derivable from the Bill, but would involve other 
consequences, to which he would not then allude, but which he was sure 
there was no man in that House but must deprecate and feel a strong 
anxiety to avoid. They were not intending to give up any great or leading 
rinciple of the measure, and what they ig ge to relinquish, would not, 
8 thought, justify any great contention for its maintenance. The surplus 
fund, in the first place, might never be realized; but if it were to arise, 
when the results so much to be deprecated, of maintaining the provision of 
its application “to such pu as Parliament shall hereafter — and 
direct,” were fully contemplated, he thought it would be sound policy, good 
judgment—nay, both proper feeling and patriotism, to abandon that pro- 
vision. (Hear, hear.) hat he proposed to do was this—to move the 
omission from the Bill of the 147th clause altogether, and at the same 
time to strike out from the 54th clause, the exception which related to the 
perpetuity purchase fund. This alteration, he believed, would leave the 
question of the surplus fund precisely where it was at present. He earnestly 
entreated the House to act in that spirit of conciliation by which alone it 
was possible to carry any great measures.’ 


‘Mr. O’Conne xt said that he was not disappointed. (Hear, hear.) The 
right hon. gentleman who had just addressed the committee, was the same 
person who, during the progress of the coercive bill, came forward and 
stated that the government were about to establish a great principle in the 
Church Temporalities’ Bill,—that they were going to open to the people 
of Ireland, for the first time, the pete of being relieved from one of the 
heavy burdens which oppressed them, physically and morally, by establish- 
ing the great principle that the property of the church was at the disposal 
of Parliament. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) When they asked for the coercion 
bill, they said that they meant to introduce another measure with res 
to the church, which would make the recurrence of disturbances impossible, 
by removing their causes,—they came to the reformed Parliament, to the 
representatives of the people of England, and said “ We ask you for un- 
constitutional measures, but at the same time be convinced that we are 
about to establish a great and important principle of relief, and we will 
stand or fall by both measures.” (Cheers.) Who talked of collision then ? 
—who talked then of shrinking ? (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman 
said the consequence of the rejection of the bill ar he to be deplored. 
They might be by the right hon. gentleman, but they would not by the 
country. Many a time when, during the discussion on the cvercion bill, 
he taunted the hon. members opposite with “lip service” with respect to 
Treland, the reply he received was: “ We are acting harshl now, itis true, 
but we are about to establish a great principle, which will meet the most 
anxious wishes of the Irish people.” The right hon. gentleman did not 
perhaps say, but many others on his side of the house did, “ We are going 
to establish a principle, the result of which will be, that the people of Ire- 
land shall not be taxed for the support of a church to which they do not 
belong. Many hon. members went even further that that, and said that it 
was an absurdity to maintain a church without a flock. Where were those 
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honoarable members now? Would they vote. with the right hon. gentle- 
man? (Cheers.) Would allow the Irish members to go back to Ire- 
land, and state that such been the conduet of the House of Commons? 
No, he would not anticipate that they would be guilty of such base trickery, 
for he called God to witness it would be the basest act which a national 
assembly ever a. er (Hear, bear.) He would not condescend to talk 
about the probability of there being no surplus,—he would not make it a 
question of pounds, shillings and : he contended for the establish- 
ment of the great principle that sank property was at the di of 
Parliament, It was upon the faith of establishing that principle Mi- 
nisters carried the coercion bill. (Hear, hear.) He had heard during the 
week various reports,—amongst other things it had been said that, in an- 
other place, the most valiant soldier the world ever produced had shrunk 
from an anticipated contest,—that he had avoided a collision,—that having 
taken one false position, hé was unwilling to take another. It was seen 
who had shrunk from the collision. (Continued cheering.) If the fact were 
written upon the wall in words of fire, it could not be more legible. Minis- 
ters had sacrificed their principles in order to keep their places; but when 
their principles were gone, what was the value of their (Hear.) Oh 
shame! Would the high-minded gentry and nobility of England surround 
the Ministers now, after such a flagrant abandonment of principle? He 
appealed to the House—he appealed to the common sense of members,— 
ay, and he appealed from that spot to the British nation, and called upon 
them not to lend themselves to such a shameless proceeding. The only 
benefit which the people of Ireland were now to expect from the bill, was 
the abolition of the v cess, but upon that point nothing was yet settled 
and if, indeed, it were, there would be no security for the plan being carried 
into effect, for what the Government determined on one day, they aban- 
doned the next. With the exception of the vestry cess, the bill did not 
propose to reduce the burdens of the people of Ireland a single shilling. 
t was true that the number of Protestant prelates was to be reduced; the 
Government knocked down bishops as they would nine-pins. What did he, 
or what did the people of Ireland, care about the number of bishops? He 
did not wish to overturn the Protestant religion. The Catholics had 27 
bishops, and he was quite content the Protestants should have as many, 
provided they would pay for them. The reduction of 10 bishops, however, 
would not lighten the burdens of the Irish people to the extent of one shil- 
ling. Ministers last year pledged themselves to extinguish tithes. This was, 
to be sure, afte s modified, and the government, by means of employ- 
ing horse, foot, and artillery, collected 12,000/, at an expence of 15,0001. 
That was their mode of extinguishing tithes; and now, after they had 
ledged themselves to the great principle contained in the bill, they shrunk 
eat carrying it into effect. The Poe sr which Ministers now turned their 
backs upon was that of placing the church property in Ireland under the 
dominion of the Parliament which had erg it away before. No man 
would say that the church property in Ireland passed to the Protestant es- 
tablishment by the assent of a convocation of clergy. No; it was taken 
away from the Catholic church by the strong hand of power. The bill pro- 
posed to sanction the principle that Parliament should reassume dominion 
over that property, aud Ministers shrunk from carrying the bill. They made 
their apology, but it would not be accepted. (Hear.) Let them carry their 
apology to Carlton-terrace ; but they had done so already, and it was ac- 
cepted. (Hear.) He would record his vote against the third reading of the 
bil, and he repudiated it on the part of the people of Ireland.’ (Hear, hear.) 
‘ Mr. Sran.ey expressed his surprise at the tone of indignation, real or 
assumed, (hear, hao in which the hon. member for Dublin had addressed 
the committee. The hon. member stated that Government had pledged 
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themselves to carry two measures, one for the restoration of tranquillity in 
Ireland, and the other for the reform of the Irish church. The hon. mem- 
ber always contended that the two measures must be considered in the na- 
ture of a com ise, one against the other, and ought, therefore, to proceed 
vari passu. Government disclaimed the notivn of .a compromise, t — 
aledged themselves to the support and carrying of the coercion bill ; 
hey also pledged themselves to the aren and carrying of the Church 
Temporalities Bill, and by those pledges they were prepared to stand. 
‘* Oh! oh!”) Notwithstanding the mockery of honourable A 
— he repeated that by those pledges they were prepared to stand. He 
gged leave to ask hon. members whether the coercive bill, since he must 
place in juxtaposition two measures which had no connexion with each 
each, was carried through that House in all its integrity, as it was intro- 
duced in the House of Lords? (“Oh!” and laughter.) Hon. members 
might laugh; but would they deny the fact? When the bill was returned 
to the House of Lords, were not Ministers actually charged with deluding 
those who had supported it when introduced there, by having consented to 
its being stripped of some of the most efficient clauses in it? By persons 
who were strongly opposed to the Government on one side, as the honour- 
able member was on the other,—and that was saying a great deal, it was 
stated that the bill had been returned in such a shape as to be -searcely 
worthy of support. (Hear, hear.) Did the honourable member then accuse 
Ministers of Teale truckling and sacrificing their principles in order to re- 
tain their places? (“ Hear,” and“Oh!”) When Ministers accepted the 
modifications which were proffered from the other side of the House, they 
heard none of the clamour which was now raised. He admitted that 
Government were pledged to the most important details of the present mea- 
sure, but the hon. member had no right to charge them with sacrificing their 
principles in order that they might retain their places. The hon. member 


said that the bill was good for nothing unless it established a principle 

which, to the extent to which he would carry it, would strip the church of 

Treland of the whole of its possessions, and enable Parliament to do what 

they pleased with them. Gentlemen might entertain what opinions they 

pleased upon that point, but he to state that this was not the prin- 
the 


ciple upon which the bill was introduced. To maintain the sp tability 
of the Protestant church, and to insure the due performance of its duties, 
was the principle upon which the bill had been introduced, and on which 
it had been supported. That principle they were bound to maintain, as 
they had maintained the principle of the coercion bill. By both measures 
they were prepared to stand or fall, and they would not be deterred from 
taking the course which they conceived to be best calculated to secure the 
efficiency of the bill, and to give peace and happiness to the country, b 
any such taunt as had that night been thrown out against them, and whic 
he would not condescend to reply to.’ (Hear.) 


‘Mr. Hume assured Ministers it was more in sorrow than in anger he 
beheld the picture which they exhibited at that moment. (Hear, Senn) 
At the time the coercion bill was under discussion, the noble Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who he was sorry was not present, pledged himself, and the 
right hon. gentleman repeated the pledge, to stand or fall by the Church 
Reform Bill. If they wished to stand before the country as men of con- 
sistency and honour they were bound to redeem that pledge. The right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies had not met the question fairly. The pat 
principle of the bill, which obtained for it his support, and he believ also 
that of the great majority of the house, was that which admitted that the 
prey of the church was public property, and might be dealt with as 

arliament thought fit. (Hear, hear.) Ministers recommended the bill 
upon that principle, and the noble Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
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at no very remote period Parliament would have 3,000,000/. at its disposal. 
The right hon. gentleman now attem to change his sentiments; but 
they were written down—the moorts England knew that ‘had been 
expressed, and the attempt to deny them exhibited a lamentable example 
of want of firmness and want of public faith. (Hear, mn) Ministers 


carried the coetcion. bill, which was a greater violation of the constitution 


; that 

also carry the present measure ; but now the authors of the bill proposed to 
abandon that part of it which had been hailed as the first step. towards 
the removal of a sinecare church. Why should Ministers: shrink from 
their ye — account of what they anticipated would be done else- 
where?’ right had the right hon. gentleman to su that the bill 
would be thrown out in the House of Lords? Let the House pass the bill, 
and, if it should be thrown out by the other house, Ministers might say 
“ We have done all we could, but we find the majority of the ouse of 
Lords is against us, and therefore we retire from .” (Hear) Had 
they done that they would have redeemed their pledges and preserved their 

honour. For several months the public, relying on the pe i 
ters, had been looking forward confidently to the carrying of the bill with 
the important deipsigte which chiefly recommended it to their favour, and 
now they shrank from the attempt. They had abandoned their duty to 
their country, their duty to their king ; they had forfeited their own honor; 
eo had given up all in order to preserve their places. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
“No.”) He trusted, however, that the majority of that House would 
express their sense of the manner in which 5 mocked and duped 
them during the last four months, by rejecting the bill altogether.’ (Hear.) 
* Mr. Macavutay said that he was not aware of the course which Govern- 
ment meant to pursue upon this occasion, but he fully approved of it. Some 
hon. Members seemed to think that Government had come forward with 
the principle, that whenever there was a surplus arising out of a new ar- 
rangement of church property, Parliament would have a right to deal with 
it as they thought fit. He had not the least hesitation in saying that this 
was a principle which he individually advocated, and therefore he ought 
to be considered an impartial witness when he stated that not only was 
that principle not advanced by the noble Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

when he brought the question forward, but it was + pre’ fo b 
him. (Hear.) The noble lord distin wn Shs that, whatever his pri- 
vate opinion might be, the right of Parliament to deal with church pro- 
rty was a question reserved and postponed. ( Oh!”) Were hon. 
Members aware that it had always been denied that the surplus was church 
roperty? («Oh!”) That it was the groynd which the Government took? 
They might have been right or wrong in taking that view of the question, 
but the ground on which they pl the surplus at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment was, that it was not ecclesiastical property. Government by the bill 
had not declared whether ecclesiastical property was or was not at the dis- 
posal of Parliament; they had merely applied a remedy to certain existing 
evils, and finding in the course of peso ne property which they 
did not consider ecclesiastical, they oo it at the disposal of Parliament. 
He would venture to’ say that no Member of the Cabinet supported the 
bill on the principle that property was at the disposal of Parliament. 
He hi considered the question suspended till the surplus should have 
actually arrived. (A laugh.) To say that Ministers were abandoning a 

principle was absurd.’ 

‘Mr. D. W. Harvey said it was some comfort to inferior minds to find 
that the most splendid talents were not sufficient to make sophistry beguile 
a single listener. (Hear, hear.) How any man with even @ tithe 
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of the a possessed by the hon. member who spoke last could 
expect to lead the House, having the clause before them, to the interpreta~ 
tion which he put upon it, it was difficult to imagine. (Hear.) What said 
the clause? “ And the surplus of the said monies accruing to the credit 
of the said Commissioners shall be applied to such purposes as Parliament 
shall hereafter appoint and direct.” Now, if that clause did not give Par- 
liament a soutvel over church property, why was it not allowed to remain? 
(Hear, hear.) He remembered that when the noble lord brought forward. 
this measure, and erected his standard of popularity upon it, he calculated 
that the sum which it would place at the disposal of a future Parliament 
would be no less than 3,000,000/. sterling. It was true that the vote 
which the Committee had recently come to, and he regretted that he had 
not been present upon that occasion to add to the minority, had consi- 
derably damaged the measure in a financial point of view; and he was 
much surprised at the supineness with which Ministers had suffered one of 
the most valuable provisions of the Bill to be dispensed with, until he found 
that they were prepared to abandon the great principle of the Bill, 
which had been looked forward to as the basis of the reformation of the 
church of England, in order to avoid the hostility of the House of Lords. 
It had been said that the hereditary council of the nation had been 
swamped, but the proposition was now reversed and the Commons of 
England were to be swamped. (Cheers.) He congratulated the high 
minded Tories upon having a Government subservient to them, whilst at 
the same time they (the Tories) incurred no responsibility. (Hear, hear.) 
The people were told to expect ecclesiastical reform as one of the promi- 
nent measures which were to grow out of the reform which gained Minis- 
ters their passing, and fast expiring popularity. What was the result? 
Ip the worst days of Toryism, when the Tories sat on that hot-bed of cor- 
ruption, the ministerial bench, nothing so paltry as this Church Reform 
Bill ever sprung from it. He was much disposed to concur with what the 
hon. member for Dublin had stated respecting the reduction of the number 
of bishops. He was surprised that the representatives of the church in 
that House should view that proposition with such apparent indifference. 
If Catholicism was making that rapid advance in Ireland which some 

ersons believed, and others regretted, what was more likely to sustain the 

rotestant religion than the exertions of the bishops? (Laughter from the 
ministerial benches.) He was not surprised that men who were changing 
their principles with every wind, should laugh at the expression of such an 
opinion. No doubt they would be as ready to abandon the church as they 
were the all-important principle of the Bill, if they thought that by so 
doing they could preserve their places. (Hear, hear.) As long as they had 
a Protestant church it was important that its integrity should be maintained. 
In his opinion it would be better to retain the present number of bishops 
in Ireland, with moderate stipends, who, by constant residence and perse- 
vering exertions, might have shed the light of Protestantism over that 
hbenighted country. (Hear.) He trusted that the House would throw out 
the Bill, which was a ministerial delusion, put forward under the name of 
church reform. There was noone element in it which deserved to be asso- 
ciated with the term reform in its comprehensive sense. 


‘Mr. Srantey felt it but due to the Government of which he was a 
Member, to offer one word in explanation of the heavy charge which had 
just been urged against it. It was said that the proposition to withdraw the 
147th clause was the abandoning an important principle of the bill. (Hear, 


hear.) Now he denied the assertion; he maintained that the abstract 
right or principle of alienation was not only no part of the present bill, but 
that his noble friend, on introducing it to the house, distinctly stated that 
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it was not. (Hear.) As the character of the Government for consis 

and good faith was implicated in the present charge, he would refer to the 
words spoken by his noble friend on the occasion alluded to. The right 
hon. gentleman bere read a passage from Lord Althorp’s speech, in an- 
nouncing the Ministerial plan of Irish church reform, to the effect that the 
proposed commissioners should take cognizance of the property of the 
church, solely with a view to its being applied to ecclesiastical 

and that the abstract right of Parliament to deal with the property of the 
church, so as to apply it to secular pu was left wholly untouched b 
the bill. (Hear.) The property which was then spoken of as 

by the State was a property not now in existence, and which, therefore, the 
church could not claim; it was the property of increased value of the 
church lands, which they would derive from removing those obstructions 
(the twenty-one years’ maximum of a bishop’s lease) that impeded the agri- 
cultural improvement of those lands, and which, on the face of it, could not 
he said to belong to the church. No principle, therefore, was abandoned 
hy “epg of the 147th clause in its present form. (“ Hear,” and 
* No.’ 


‘ Sir R. Pee had come down to the house with the intention of voting 
for the amendment of the hon. Member for Newcastle, which would in- 
sure the pe apron of all surplus monies of the church to ecclesiastical 
purposes only, but as the object of that amendment was attained by the 
proposition of Ministers to omit the 147th clause altogether, leaving the 
54th in all its original integrity, he rpm that amendment would not 
be pressed to a division, and he would give the ministerial proposition his 
best support. The learned Member for Dublin told them, in his usual 
manner, that this proceeding of Ministers was the result of a compromise 
with his (Sir R. Peel’s) political associates. He utterly, for his own part, 
disclaimed the existence of such a compromise, indeed knew nothing of 
the intentions of Ministers till after he had taken his seat that evening. 
(Hear, hear.) The right hon. Baronet having dwelt upon this point, pro- 
ceeded to say that he would have offered the 147th clause his most decided 
opposition, as involving a principle that struck at the root of all property. 
The hon. Member for Middlesex would do away with all the bishops of 
Ireland, except four; and what was his reason for retaining them ? A 
said the hon. Member, I look upon the non-residence of the clergy as one 
of the evils of Ireland, but I would retain those four bishops because they 
have seats in Parliament; (hear) that is, because they are non-residents.’ 
(“ Hear,” and laugh.) : 


‘Mr. Ronayne contended that the effect of the vacillating conduct of 
Ministers, in reference to church reform, would seriously aggravate the in- 
testine commotions of Ireland. 


‘Mr. Gisporne was one of those who had voted for the Irish Coercion 
Bill, but who would not have so voted, did he not rely on Ministers follow- 
ing it up with an efficient measure of Church Reform. He was sorry to 
say that they had not redeemed his confident expectation. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not mean to assert that the nt Bill would effect no benefit, but 
he would maintain that the 147th clause, which Ministers now proposed to 
expunge, was one of its most important features, and one, the expunging 
of which would therefore occasion great disappointment in the public 
mind. (Hear.) And what was the p saer for this backsliding ? bey fears 
told, to avoid the consequences of a collision with the House of 
Admitted : did it not follow that when sae 3 this clause, they 
either anticipated such a result, or they did not? If they did not anticipate 
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it, it followed they deceived themselves, and lacked the sagacity essential 
to the government of this great empire; if they did, and obtained our sup- 
port for their Coercion Bill on the faith of an efficient Church Reform, it 
was as plainly evident that they have greatly deceived us, the supporters of 
that Bill. (Cheers.) Were they not bound to explain the circumstances 
which had led to so great a re “op of the public mind? bie | 
distinctly pledged themselves to e such changes in the present Iris 

church property system, as would benefit the State some 3,000,000/. sterling; 
and now they turned round and denied such patriotic intentions, and talked — 
much of the inalienable character of church property. What signified their 
present explanations and repinings? Did they not take credit to themselves 
for removing such restrictions upon the tenure of church lands in Ireland 
as would raise their value so high as to afford a large surplus “ to be applied 
to such uses of the State as Parliament should think fit?” (Loud cries of 
“ Hear.”) And yet they were now told that this church property was in- 
alienable to other than ecclesiastical purposes. The doctrine was mon- 
strous. Who madeit inalienable? An act of the Legislature. Did that 
Legislature possess a power binding on posterity? (Hear, hear.) But the 
assertions respecting the inalienable character of the property of the Church 
were so absurd and self refuting that they would be hissed out of any as 
sembly that entertained even a faint respect for the maxims of common 
sense. After raising the expectations of the people of England and Ireland, 
it was no answer for not satisfying them that the act might occasion a col- 
lision with the House of Lords. Was that the answer which a reformed 
House of Commons should give to the people of England, when tasked for 
their vacillation? (Hear, hear.) He trusted that the decision that evening 
would save them the necessity, by retaining the clause in its present form.’ 


‘Colonel Davies protested against the withdrawal of this clause; nor 
could he conceive what motives had induced it, unless there were some 
truth in the allegations that had been made; but, whatever were those mo- 
tives, His Majesty’s Ministers had this night degraded themselves in the 
eyes of the country. Hitherto they Ae had an obsequious Hous? of 
Commons, but he trusted that the representatives of the people of England, 
would no longer, for their own sakes, show themselves thus easily led. 
Collision with the other House had been spoken of, but were they to be 
frightened, and to stultify themselves in their best measures by a dread of 
this kind? and were they to be deprived of their best rights through a fear 
of what might occur elsewhere? (Hear, hear.) If they were to have Tory 
measures, let them be carried under Tory banners; and if this were to be 
the conduct of Government, he for one should feel dis to give his ad- 
hesion to the right hon. baronet near him, (Sir R. Peel.)—(Hear, hear.) 
He had never been that right hon. baronet’s supporter, but he admired his 


talent, and believed that he had more in his head than all ini 
put together. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) a the Ministers 


‘ Mr. F, O‘Connor said it was extremel hard of Ministe: é 
deluded the House for two months, now to come down wh after having 


‘ ; eject the onl 
two lines which were worth any thing in the whole 152 psd of ‘this 


Bill. The hon. gentleman then repeated the argum i 
subject; and observed that the right hon. Secre for the Colonies hed 
described this, as well as other Bills, as intended for the security of the 
Protestants of Ireland. He would ask then what Bill was there for the 
people of Ireland? The House had better be at once dissolved, if they 
were to go on in this way, and only agree to what might meet the concur 
rence of the House of Lords. The hon. and gallant Colonel (Davies) was 
mistaken in saying that Ministers had degraded themselves that night— 
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they had only added to the measure of their degradation. (A laugh.) He 
hoped the House would now reject the Bill altogether, and it cer- 
tainly have his decided opposition.’ 

‘ Mr. Grore said that he would preface the very few observations he in- 
tended to address to the House, by saying that his recollection of the lan- 
guage used by Ministers on the introduction of this Bill, perfectly coincided 
with what they had stated to-night, and that it was not any differerice 
upon this point, but on higher nds, that he could not agree with His 

ajesty’s Government upon this clause. His ground was, that without 
this, the Bill would be inadequate to effect its great object—to put down 
what been justly called the great ecclesiastical enormity of Europe. He 
had ived from the beginning, that even with this clause, the Bill 
would not be efficient for that purpose; nevertheless, he had been prepared 
to give it his support: but when he found that the Bill, defective and in- 
adequate at the beginning, was now to be robbed of one of its most parti- 
cular clauses, he could not refrain from coming forward, and instead of 
voting silently against it, openly declaring that it should have his most de- 
cided opposition. (Loud cries of “Hear.”) The hon. gentleman then went 
into the arguments before given relative to the surplus, and declared that the 
erasure of the clause would be an absolute negative of the whole principle 
of the Bill. But why, he would ask, reject the clause? What worse would 
they be by sending it up to the House of Lords, and that they should throw 
it out? (Hear, hear.) They were, by the course now proposed, creating 
difficulties for themselves, (hear, hear) for how could oA -s but that the 
House of Lords would deprive them of other clauses of the Bill? Much 
had been said of the difficulty of dealing with another assembly, and of the 
— of harmony,—but why were they to antici any differences. 
(Hear, hear.) Under all circumstances, then, he would protest against the 
withdrawal of this clause; and if he were permitted, humble as he was, to 
give advice to his Majesty’s Ministers, he would tell them, instead of giving 
crumbs of reform, and paring down their measures tv what might be ac- 
ceptable to another assembly, to adopt the full measures necessary to meet 
the wants of the people, and then leave it to the other assembly to act as 
they thought fit. (Hear, hear.) Sure he was, from the experience the 
country bad, that no one would suspect the Ministers of any desire to carry 
their reform too far.’ (Hear, hear.) 


*‘ Mr. H.Grarran accused the Ministers of breach of faith, or of not 
having made up their minds till now, when they abandoned the most im- 
portant clause of this Bill, on the simple assertion that it would not be 
agreeable to the other House. It had been said that this course was not 
unconstitutional, but he said it was highly so thus to attempt to terrify the 
House of Commons. The hon. gentleman then quoted the speeches of 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley on the introduction of the measure, when 
they declared that the surplus must be devoted to such purposes as Parlia- 
ment should decide upon, not binding themselves to — merely eccle- 
siastical, but to others if they were deemed advisable. He would then call 
on the House to stand by the pledges they had given relative to this sub- 
ject, on the passing of the Coercion Bill, and the country would stand by 
them. But the people of England would not stand by them if they were 
cowards, nor would the country longer stand by the most vacillating Mini- 
sters that had ever been seen in any stage of its history. He would not 
any harder language towards them, but he would give his decided 
tion to the erasure of this clause.’ 


‘ Lord J. Russext wished to put the House in the situation in which 
was when the Bill was brought in; and he would say that, although 
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was not one to declare that Church poresty should be lightly a 
he would avow the principle that, whenever the religious or moral welfare 
of the people required it, then the legislature were at liberty to deal with 
that species of property. Those who opposed the clause contended that 
Church property ought not to be appropriated in any other manner. But 
what said those who supported the clause? What said the hon. Members 
for Derby and London? They declared the clause valuable because it 
sanctioned the principle that Church property might be appropriated to 
State purposes, They said that the principle Ministers now endeavoured 
to enforce was not their own principle, but introduced under the cover of 
another—the conversion of Church property to the purposes of the State. 
If it was necessary to come to a collision with the other House, let it be 
done for some great object; let not this House, for the shadow ofa shade, 
risk the peace and tranquillity of the country. (Hear.) The two Houses 
ought not to be placed in hostility unless it were for the sake of a measure 
essental to the public benefit. As far as he (Lord J. Russell) could judge, 
from a knowledge of the disposition of the other House as to the ars 
away the Church Cess and other alterations, the Bill was not one whic 
the other House would voluntarily pass; if they did, it would be because 
they valued the constitution, and considered it their duty to yield to the 
seuse of the country, and to the declared wish of the House of Commons. 
The Ministers put it to this House, as wise and prudent men,whether the 
did not consider it their duty, at the present time, to press this Bill, whic 
conferred many benefits, though it did not recognize a principle to which 
they knew there existed a great and insuperable objection—whether it was 
the wish of this House to enter into a contest with the other House on a 
question of this kind? They (the Ministers) did not think it proper, for an 
object so trifling, wantonly to provoke a collision. They thought it would 
be better for this House to endeavour, by temperance and moderation, to 
put themselves in the right; and then if the Bill, or the effcient parts of 
it, should be rejected, they could say that they, (the House of Commons 
though they were the stronger of the two,—though they had the power, aia 
not use it wantonly, and when a collision came, it was not their fault, but 
brought on by others. (Hear.)’ 

Notwithstanding this overwhelming strength of argument against 
the withdrawal of the clause,—and the absence of all reasoning 
in its support, the Ministers were as triumphant as ever; for, on the 
Division there appeared,—For the Ministerial proposition, 280;— 
Against it, 148, -- With such majorities at their command as these, the 
Ministers may carry any thing: and we sincerely believe, that if Lord 
Althorp and Mr. Stanley were to re a measure which even the 
‘Tories would call “ tyrannical and inefficient,” (the Coercive Bill was 
the one, and this Church Bill is the other) they would find men 
enongh in the House who would be so proud to be on their side, that 
they would not be ashamed to support them. 


After the third reading of the Separatists’. Affirmation Bill,—and 
a motion relative to the Warwick Election were carried, the House 
adjourned at three o'clock in the morning: and this being the longest 
day in the year, the sun was up by the time that most of the Mem 
reached their homes,—as it rose at 44 minutes after three. ‘Verily, 
the mental darkness of such Legislation as this, is in harmony with 
the midnight hours at which it takes place. Such legislators may well 
love darkness better than the light, because their deeds are evil. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Jone 24. : 


The Local Courts Jurisdiction Bill underwent another discussion 
in the Upper House, on which oceasion Lord Epon made a solemn 
protest against the Bill, and moved that it should be recommitted this 
day six months !—in other words, that it should not be recommitted 
at all. 


Lord Brovenam replied to the Earl of Eldon; and quoted, from 
a former. speech of the ex-Chancellor, passages in direct opposition to 
the sentiments he now avowed. It is said to be rous to meddle 


- with edge-tools ; and we should recommend Lord Brougham not to 


bring this practice of raking up former opinions, too much in fashion, 
or it may, one day, be very powerfully applied to himself. A division 
took place, when there were—For Lord Eldon’s amendment, 38: 
against it, 52 ;—so that the Bill went into Committee. 


The discussion being afterwards on points of detail, was wholly un- 
interesting, until a sharp discussion arose upon the question of whether 
this Bill was or was not a “ Government Measure ;” and whether the 
opposition to it was not made for party purposes. We give a short 
extract, which is instructive as well as amusing. 


‘The Duke of Cumpertanp rose to address a few words to their lord- 
ships, but we are sorry to pati oa in consequence of the very low tone in 
which his royal highness spoke, he was scarcely heard in the gallery. We 
understvod him to say that he did not mean to deny that he was an oppo- 
nert of the present Government, but he should be as of himself, and 
he felt that he should be degrading his character, if he could allow pa 
spirit to direct his vote on a measure of great general and nati im- 
portance. He protested against this measure being discussed as a party 
measure. 

* Lord Lynpuurst assured the House that if his noble and learned friend 
could only satisfy him rom mR eT measure, it should have his 
support, without any regard to the quarter from whence it emanated ; but it 
certainly would not have his support otherwise. He assured their lordships 
that neither he nor any of his friends had treated this Bill as a party mea- 
sure. It was true that at a meeting held previously to the second 
of it, they had determined not to divide against the of it, and to 
that determination had come upon this principle—that the Bill was 
recommended to the House by a commission acting under the authority of 
His Majesty. If he and others had considered it as a party measure, he 


been such as would have given His Majesty’s Ministers satisfaction, 
ond. at Deak a. gous. wear es anaes tiem Wie: Mabemra Waleed 
themselves. ; 


* The Lorp Cuancetton.—These things escaping from the lips of noble 
lords tend, I suppose, to maintain the high character of this House in the 
estimation of the country. (Loud cries of “ Hear 


accused of sho any want of to this House; I have never yet 
se wing any respect se 5 


VOL, Ill.—NO, I. 
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hear.) Whether they will produce that effect, I cannot tell ; but sure I am 
that they have that tendency. (Hear, hear.) 

‘Lord Lynpuurst Goteenptiagy have been strangely misunderstood, 
if ee | I have said deserves the reproof I have just received from my 
noble and learned friend. Are such things:as party feelings unknown to 
this House? I ask whether the noble lords who come here nightly, andp 
tange themselves on the opposite benches, do not act upon party motives 
(Order, order.) 


‘Lord Hottanp.—I speak to order; and in so doing, I am compelled 
myself to commit a breach of order: for I must request your lordships to 
let me address you sitting, as my infirmities prevent me from addressing 
you standing. (Hear, hear.) Speaking, then, to the point of order, I must 
say that a more disorderly, a more irregular, and a more unparliamentary 
conversation than that which has taken place during the last ten minutes, 
I have never heard, since I had the honor of a seat in this House. (Hear, 
hear.) I have heard of party, and of party motives in this House, where, 
if we act as honest men by our country, we are bound to consider the public 
interests only. It is irregular to allude to any motives, and certainly most 
irregular to allude to party motives in this place. (Hear.) The noble and 
learned lord says that he never considered this as a party measure: he tells 
us that for certain reasons he and his friends determined not to divide 
against the second reading of it; he adds, that if they had divided agai 
it, and had acted together as a party, he knows what the result would have 
been in that case. (Hear.) Now, it is most irregular to describe a measure, 
brought in avowedly = public grounds, as a party measure; and to say, 
how the House would have dealt with it, had they considered it to be a 
party measure or not a party measure, is to use language which I am sure 
“would not have been listened to fifteen years agoin this place. (Hear.) A 
more certain mode of disparaging the character of this House in the esti- 
mation of the public, cannot be found than in our describing, ourselves, 
the Bills introduced for the public benefit, as party measures. (Hear.) The 
speech of the noble lord, which I rose—I beg pardon—which I speak to in- 
terrupt, appealed to the existence of party motives in this House: Is that 
Parliamentary language, or is it not? (Hear, hear.) Is it even consistent 
with the question which we are now pretending to discuss? The i 
before the House at present, is, whether the registrars shall be removable 
from their office by address from the two Houses of Parliament,or whether 
an act of Parliament shall be passed, to enable the judges who preside in 
the Courts of which they are ministerial officers, to remove them whenever 
they become incompetent to discharge the duties of them from age or other 
infirmity—for as yet we have had no answer to that point. 

‘Lord Lynpuurst agreed with the noble baron who had just sat down, 
that the sooner an end was put to this irregular conversation, the better it 
would be for all parties. He would only remind their lordships, in his own 
justification, how this discussion had originated. His noble and learned 
friend had charged him with opposing this Bill, as the political opponent 
of the law reforms of the Government. His noble and learned friend had 
said that he opposed it on party principles; that he denied, and in his de- 
nial he had defended himself to the best of his ability. He appealed to 
the speech which he had made against the committal of the Bili, to prove 
that he was not influenced, and he had then said that he was not influenced 


in his opposition to it b inci b considerations 
state policy and auellaue ‘Hhean heat) _ “d 
‘Lord Wynrorp would only say, that from what had just passed in the 


House, it must be ite clear that party nothing 
its discussions. (A laugh.) - : or 
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The drift of all this is so manifest, that we need not wonder at the 
tenderness and anxiety of the Lords, lest their own proceedings should 
have the tendency to bring their House into contempt. 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jone 24. 


Several petitions were presented in the morning si ; one of 
Bere er the Great Birmingham Meeting at Nesball Hil 
presented by Mr. Thomas Atrwoop,—which gave him occasion to 
denounce the Corn Laws and the Monetary System, as being con- 
jointly the cause of almost all the evils chat afflict the Country. 


In the evening sitting, Mr. Hume gave notice of his intention to 
move, on Tuesday-week, that the rt of the Select Committee; ree 
commending the erection of a new House of Commons, should be ap- 
proved of by the House, in the event of which he should move that a 
sum of 25,000/. be granted for that purpose. 


After this the House went into Committee on the Irish Church 
Bill, debating it clause by clause. The subject had now, however, 
become so wearisome, that but for the shrinking of Ministers from 
their original proposition, and the absence of Lord Althorp, from in- 
disposition, there would probably have been no debate on any of the 
remaining clauses. As it was, however, the discussion was animated, 
and elicited ‘many opinions and facts worthy of record. We select 
the following as most important :— 


‘Mr. Hume said that if he understood the witdiog Le ey eo yp 
rectly, this Bill should be described as a Bill 
value to the already enormous income of the. overpaid on np 
tablished chnrch of Ireland. (Hear, vay rie pane was. the position, 
unenviable position, in which that, the first Fog a House of Comn 
was placed. He would not only to a but ers the 
whether, after all the complaints that had be ustly made, after 
exposures that had been witnessed as Se ee 
wealth of the established church in feieed. it w hap not too much a 
teformed House of Commons should be called. upon. by His Majesty’s 
Ministers, not to reform that church,—not to curtail | 7 lessen its ex 
ture,—but actually to add to its wealth, by i meenns the value of its pro- 
pay Ny Sy prt gga lf oy fy en 
ve up surplus to seeing ex 
ie "by the (in Ch leer ate tes ge eg apd oo wt 
so e right eman jiati i 
pag ogra than ecclesiastical pi tao th puciu of wl pe 
church of any vp in 
tuity it woul se 
rigs cam The fact ws that tip at gave w new pe st 
tion sang ow pera & te be ot in perpetaiy 
iat tale obvi mn ibe sae Steg 
seta ny’ Ciancllor of the 1e 
was nothing less ¢ m of Go Lacan See 
thus to bring in a Bill ostensibly for the reform 
and sinecure Sisk establishment of 3 aud 
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ration in the Bill,instead of reducing the income of that far too rich — 
actually to place at its disposal in perpetuity land that at present could 
only be purchased for the lives of the incumbents. He would submit, that 
much as that House might be disposed to yield to the demands or wishes of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, it should not proceed to sanction such a proposition as 
that—a proposition that went to transfer the fee-simple of all this property 
to the church of Ireland, that at present only possessed a life interest i it. 
He could not bring himself to believe that the noble lord the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would lend his sanction to such a monstrous ition. 
It was so completely contrary to all the promises that noble lord had made 
— it was so utterly inconsistent with all the pledges he had given—it was so 
diametrically contrary to the expectations of the country, that he (Mr. Hume) 
would put it to the Committee whether they were prepared to proceed to vote 
3,000,000/. additional for the support of a sinecure church in the absence of 
that noble lord, and whether it would not be more advisable that they 
should wait to have the benefit of his presence, in order that they might 
know from himself whether he approved of such a proposition, and in A 3 
that he might explain to them a a in his sentiments so diametrically 
opposed to them as stated by himself in the first instance, and also as 
explained by the right hon. gentleman on a former occasion. (Hear.) 


‘He had always given the noble lord the credit, and the — 
had .given him the credit, of being a plain, well-meaning, direct, 

honest man. (A laugh, and “Hear, hear.”) He, therefore, could not 
bring himself to believe that the noble lord could be a party to such a pro- 
ceeding as the present one,—to such a violation of all his previous promises 
and pledges on the faith of which the country depended, on the faith of 
which that House for three or four months depended, and on the faith of 
which hundreds of members had given their votes for the passing of that 
odious act, the Irish Coercion Bill ;—he could not, he repeated, bring him- 
self to believe that such a thing was possible. He could not believe that 
the noble lord had relinquished that part of the Bill to which alone the 
country had looked with anxiety, and on which that House had depended, 
until he heard the noble lord so declare himself, and until he heard him 
state, that instead of reducing the revenues of this sinecure church, he 
approved of a proposition for adding 3,000,000/. to them in value. He 
made that estimate upon the authority of the noble lord himself. (Mr. 
Stanley here said something across the table.) The right hon. gentleman 
now said “Oh! that was nothing.” Why, he would ask, did the right 
hon. gentleman’s coll e, the noble lord, make such a statement at the 
time? Why did he then estimate this surplus at 3,000,000/.? If the 
right hon. gentleman then considered that statement to be incorrect, why 
did he not at once correct it, and why did he al!ow what, upon his own 
showing, was a delusion, thus to be practised upon the country ? (Hear.) 
The object of this clause, as it was pro to be amended, was to transfer 
to the church of Ireland the fee-simple of the whole of this property, and 
to keep up for ever the enormous revenues of an overgrown canltidenieuks 
that was odious to the people of Ireland, and expensive to the people of 
England. The object of the clause was to keep up that establishment at 


an expense of 20,000 military in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) He was ready to 
allow 8,000 or 9,000 military for that country under ied ccuminanain. 
but the additional 20,000 men were necessary there for the maintenance 


and preservation of a sinecure church. Instead of reducing the amount of 
military in that country, as he would contend they should, to the standard 
of 1792—namely, to 10,000 men—they would be obliged to maintain them 
at their present amount if they passed this clause in the amended 
from, in order to secure the existence of a sinecure church in that country. 
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Feeling, therefore, that they should not prmeed in the absence of the noble 
lord the Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer, but that they should wait to have. 
the benefit of his presence in discussing this part of the Bill, he awit be 
to move as an amendment that the Chairman should report progress, 
ask leave to sit again. (Hear, hear.) eR eases ee? 


* Major Beavucteexk said that the hon. member for Middlesex had fore- 
stalled him in what he was going to say. He did think that at this 
time of day, when all Europe reproached them with, and laughed at them 
for, their overgrown and enormous church establishments, it was too mych 
to call on them to vote 3,000,000/. additional in value to the income of 
the Irish church establishment. (Hear, hear.) He would recommend 
the right hon. Secretary to withdraw the clause altogether. He would 
give his cordial support to the motion of the hon. member for Middlesex. 

‘Mr. Saaw could show that there was in Ireland no church without a 
congregation. 

‘ Mr. O’Connext said that might be, because there were five or six per- 
sons to each church, who held offices, all of whom before they died sent 
for the priest. (A laugh.) 

‘Mr. Ronayne could not avoid stating to the House the course which 
had been pursued with regard to tithes by another clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Devereux (as we understood), of Stradbally. That individual had sued 
a widow of the name of Macarthy, through his agent, for 17s. 6d., for tithes 
up to 1832, which she was compelled to pay, with 2/. 10s. costs of a latitat; 
and the receipt given was on a mutilated stamp, stating that she had paid 
her tithes and the costs up to a certain time, but without specifying the 
amount. The receipt was signed “J. Claridge,” and the circumstance was 
verified by the affidavit of the widow, which he now held in his hand. After 
such a proceeding, what could be said of the humanity of the church? 
(Hear.) . He had other affidavits detailing similar events and transactions. 
He could not but complain of the manner in which the 147th clause had 
been dealt with, and he thought, if the same benefits were now intended by 
the present amendment, it was unnecessary for the Government, on the 
last night, to dwell upon the anticipations of a collision with another, place, 
as a ground for voting against that clause. He could not but add that he 
trembled for the consequences that might arise from announcing to the 
people of Ireland that the Legislature had no power to remove those 
grievances in the church of which they had solong complained.’ 


We must say, that even when this Irish Church Bill was first 
brought in, it was but a misérable modicum of reform ; but now that 
it is shorn of the only clause which established the right of Parlia- 
ment to dispose of the surplus of church property for state pu 
it is utterly unworthy of the time that had been spent upon it: and 
it has-consequently become a matter of indifference to those who desire 
a real reform of church abuses, whether this Bill shall be accepted by 
the Lords or not. We believe it will turn out in the end, that thest 
concessions of Ministers, large and unjustifiable as wry Bort 
will not win over the Lords to their cause after all ; and that they 
consequently find that they have lost the confidence of the people 
their timidity and vacillation, and not gained that of the 
by the surrenders made at their dictation: so that, as the 
it, “between the two stools the ee i 
either party being disposed to help them out of deserved 
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wnpitied humiliation: whereas, had they but pursued a ra ner 
ward and manly course, and left it to the Lords to do as ney 3 
they would have thrown the whole weight of the responsibility upon 


the Upper House, and thus have compelled them to'shew deference — 


to public opinion; which they may now safely affect to disregard, as 
the desertion of the main principles of the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons will greatly abate the indignation at its ultimate rejection in the 
House of Lords. “ Honesty is, therefore, the best policy,” after all ; 
and we are only sorry that this maxim of the ge which all the 
Ministers must have heard of in their boyhood, should not have 
appeared to them a wise one, now that they are men. 


oo 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Joune 25. 


The resolutions adopted by the Commons respecting Colonial 
Slavery were this evening introduced to the Lords by the Earl of 
Ripon, the late Secretary for the Colonies, and present Lord Privy 
Seal: and a great number of the members of the Lower House 
attended below the bar, and before the throne, to hear the debate. 
But though the speakers were each eminent men of their respective 
parties, there was nothing touched on in the course of the discussion 
that had not been previously exhausted in the Commons. 


The Earl of Ripon began with an expression of his extreme 
anxiety and embarrassment, greater he said than he had ever before 
experienced during a period of about thirty years duration that he had 
been a member of the ee, genie After proceeding for about ten 
minutes in this strain, while speaking of the purity of ministerial in- 
tentions, the Noble Lord appeared to be taken ill, and was for some 
minutes unable to proceed. At length, however, he rallied, and 
being encouraged by loud cries of “hear, hear, hear,” he proceeded 
with his address. Before he had proceeded far, however, he was 

ain so much more embarrassed, as to lose all utterance, and was 
obliged to sit down ;—whereupon, 


The Earl of WincHELsEA rose, and said, that seeing the Noble 
Lord opposite in a state of evident illness, his feelings being probably 


excited by the importance of the subject, he begged leave to move the 
adjournment of the debate till the following tin 


The Earl of Ripon, after a short time, again recovered, however, 
and went on with his address; but before a quarter of an hour had 


elapsed, he was again overcome with embarrassment, and obliged to 
resume his seat. 


The Duke of Buckinenam then rose, and moved that the House 
should adjourn during pleasure; which, being interpreted, means, 
not to separate, but 0g to suspend proceedings + oe hour or 
two, or any shorter time, till it should be the pleasure of the House to 
resume and proceed. 
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After a short interval, theEarl of Rieon again rallied, and went on 
without interruption to the end. . 

We were present during the greater of his speech, and gathered 
: fromm: tie donouisdihonef aailiors arotsd ad, hat tig calle Stome, 
of nervous ing an Sy gleam, pad unusual in the Noble Lord— 
that it had frequently been evinced in the House of Commons, par- 


ticularly during the short period when, as Mr. Robinson, he occupied 
the place of Chancellor of the Exchequer. It appears to have no 
connection with the state of his health (for at the present period his 


Lordship a? a ° a health and strength), nor with the 
importance e subject, on many com ively unimportant 
questions, the same digies of sasbusndiniael had “ne eee, But 
it was the result of some constitutional peculiarity altogether beyond 
mental control, like sudden fits of cowardice, which sometimes over- 
come the bravest men, and sudden fits of imbecility, which sometimes 
seize the wisest, and which may therefore be regarded as misfortunes 
to which large indulgences should be extended. , 


After explaining the nature of the resolutions, seriatim, in terms 
which we need not repeat after the length to which we have given Mr, 
Stanley's explanations of the same resolutions in the Lower House, 
the Noble Lord concluded thus :— 


‘The noble earl proceeded to say that he was sensible—painfully sen- 
sihle—of the very imperfect mode in which he had addressed their lord- 
ships on this important subject—an imperfection for which he could offer 
no excuse. (Cries of “ Hear, hear,” from both sides of the House.) He had 
had some experience in matters of this kind, which ought to be familiar 
to him, inasmuch as his life had been passed in dealing with public affairs, 
and he really could scarcely account, even to himself, for the very imper- 
fect manner in which he had addressed the House. (The noble earl de- 
livered the two preceding sentences with a great deal of feeling, which was 
most cordially to from all parts of the House.] He could not 

to address their lordships with the authority, weight, and eloquence 
of the great men who had preceded him on this subject, but who passed 
away,—such men as Pitt, Fox, and Burke, or as Wilberforce and Lord 
Grenville among the living—(and among the other illustrious dead who 
had distinguished themselves on this sabject he might mention the names 
of Lord Londonderry and Mr. Sharpe.) He repeated he could not speak 
with the authority, but nevertheless hoped he had spoken in the spirit, of 
those celebrated men. They would have urged the question with an elo~ 
quence and power of which he was incapable ; they would have laboured 
under no imperfection or impediment, nor stood in, need of any apology. 
Nevertheless, following, as egntg's trusted, in the spirit of those great 
men, and Pe Ts Bat in vain, to follow ont their sentiments and feel- 
ings, he had called the House to entertain this important subject. 
Their lordships had the advantage of the riper experience of later tim 
which some of the illustrious men who were , did not enjoy; at 
resting upon that experience, he thought be might with confidence ask the 
House to agree to propositions which he considered ca 
the public good: and of which, if passed and carried into effect, : 
would not rest with him, but with Parliament and the English nation, 
If their lordships, in concurrence with the other branch of the Legislature,, 
should bring this most momentous and difficult question to a safe and satis- 
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factory issue, they would accomplish one of the greatest triumphs of justice 
and Soaeaiey that had ever sent achieved within the walls of Parliament.’ 
(Hear, hear.) ‘ : Sige 


The Duke of WELLINGTON followed, and made a speech — 
length and well argued, against the plan of Ministers, though on 
grounds very different from those assumed by the Abolitionists. We 


give a short extract from his Grace's address, which we think un- 
answerable. ' Tae 


‘He must say that he considered the Government no. very good autho- 
rity for the assertion that free negroes would be found willing to work .for 
hire, for Ministers themselves seemed to have no fixed opinion on the sub- 
ject. They first sent out their orders in council, which they soon withdrew 
as impracticable, and in the short space of three months they had cha 
their plan several times, and in some of its most important features. First, 
there was the plan by which the negro was to be coerced into labour by a 
tax on provisions, which would force him to do a greater share of work ; 
that was to be accompanied by a loan to the Colonists of 15,000,000/: He 
wished to know why were they to give or to lend 15,000,000l. to the Colo- 
nists, if the free negroes were to work? He could easily understand the 

rinciple of compensation for the difference in the amount of labour done 
By the slave and the free negro ; but then what became of their boasted im- 
provement of the negro, and of his willingness to work, when he was placed 
In a great degree at his own disposal? If these improvements were as they 
were described, why give compensation?—If no such improvement was 
yet to be found, then all these measures were premature. (Hear, hear.) 
This part of the plan of coercion by the tax on provisions was given up: 
and then came the plan of apprenticeship, which was also to beaccom] 
nied by a gift of 15,000,000/. (A noble lord said—* of 20,000,001”) 
No ; that was the result of a subsequent charge: for, in about a fortnight 
afterwards, just after the Easter holydays, they found this turned into a 
gift of 20,000,000/. Now, seeing that these various changes were made 
by the same set of noble lords and right hon. gentlemen who now tecom- 
mended the resolutions before the House to their lordships,—seeing so little 
accordance in their i?) or so little adherence to any fixed principle,— 
considering that the Noble Earl, in his address to the ania had 
left some of the most important parts of the measure unexplained, and had 
touched on others so very lightly, he must say that he looked to the whole 

lan with less of confidence than he had ever viewed any measure that 

ad been submitted to Parliament. (Hear, hear.) If, he repeated, these 
free negroes should work, and if there should a return of sugar to the 
country, for what was the compensation ?” 


The advocates of —— will find it very difficult to answer 
this : and we rejoice to find so strong a feeling against compensation 
for anything but that which the Noble Duke says he could clearly 
understand,—the difference between the value or productiveness of free 
labour and slave labour,—and which is the on 


ly thing for which com- 
pensation could be fairly claimed. We trust, therefore, that the voice 
of the Country will be expressed on this subject, with sufficient force 


to compel the Ministers to abandon this part of their plan, and make 
no promise of compensation whatever, until the slaves are actually 
free, and until loss shall have been proved to have arisen from the 
substitution of free-labour on the existing estates. 


Lord Suffield, Lord Grey, Lord Harewood, Lord Ellenborou 
and Lord Brougham, each spoke on the matter ; the latter in a ~ 
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subdued tone indeed, com with his former denunciations of 
Slavery in every shape : and, in illusion to some expressions that had 
fallen from Lord Ellenborough, the Noble C r concluded with 
the following remarkable eulogy on the present House of Commons: 

* Whatever was the popularity of that House, and whatever was the re- 
0 entertained for it by the people of the Country, which he would not 
then stop to discuss, surely that popenny and that elaborate 
vituperation of the other House of Parliament, by any Member of their 
Lordships’ House, could not, by any means, extend; and yet the Noble 
Baron had indulged in —s with regard to the proceedings of the 
House of Commons which would have been much better dispensed with. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) would say, and he would: repeat it with a con- 
fidence that could not be shaken, that a more honest, a more upright, and 
a more independent House of Commons than the present, had never been 
elected to watch over the interests of a great and a free people. Their 
lordships, by cordially ay armery. 4 with that House of Commons, in for- 
warding the great measure before them, would, he confidently repeated, in- 
sure themselves, the love, gratitude, and respect of the Country.’ 

We do not believe the Country generally entertains this high opi- 
nion of the independence of the Lower House: or that a very large 

rtion of love, or gratitude, or respect, is felt generally for its present 
Meaibers But, as they have supported by large majorities the mea- 
sures of Tord Brougham’s colleagues, for coercing by arbitrary power 
the people'of Ireland, for refusing all relief from taxation to the peo- 
ple of England, and for prolonging for twelve years more the slavery 
of the negroes, and lavishing 20 millions on their masters, it is but 
cheap repayment for all this servility—to give them a few flattering 
phrases, and these no-doubt will be received with all grace and thank- 
fulness by those on whom they have been bestowed. 


The resolutions were ultimately adopted by the Lords—the only 
amendment moved, — one by the Duke of Wellington to leave 
out the words “ on li and comprehensive principles,” as applied 
to the education of the slaves, which, however, was negatived, (and 
not adopted as the Papers have generally stated) without a division. 

It was a matter of general observation, that the Bishops, who had 
come down in vag pes eo remained - so close : ee 
support the T eers in their eulogies on the bigot and tyrant 
Miguel, felt 20 Httle sympathy for die unhappy atfes in the Colonies, 
that they all left the House during the of Ripon’s h, 
excepting only two—and did not even remain to Mowe by th 
sence an Act for lessening the sufferings of 800,000 of their fellow- 
creatures in stripes and bondage !—The right reverend “ Fathers in 
God” (what a profanation of the divine name!) seem fast hastening 
their own destruction. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 25. 

There was a morning sitting for petitions as usual—but when bu- 
siness proceeded for a short time, Mr. Ruraven moved that the 
House be counted—and there being only 25 members present, the 
House immediately adjourned. 
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In the evening sitting, several motions—to the extent of 14 or 15—~ 
were expected to have been brought on ; but the Irish Church Bill not 
having yet been got through the Committee, and the feeling of the 
House, as well as that of the Ministers, being very strong in favour of 
finishing this Bill to-night, so as to have the thi oe Friday, 
and get it passed during the present week, —all who notices of 
motions consented to give way. 

On the Speaker calling on Mr. Ruthven, whose motion for the 
reduction of Taxation stood first on the list, 


Mr. STaNey said he hoped that at the present late period of the 
Session, and in the present state of the public business, the hon. 
Member would consent to withdraw his motion. ‘I'he resolution 
which the hon. Member intended to , only went to affirm a 
principle of which no man entertained a doubt, and which was ac- 
quiesced in by the whole of the House. The motion, even if carried, 
would at present lead to no practical result, while it might produce a 
long discussion. He trusted that the hon. gentleman would withdraw 
it, seeing that his noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
unavoidably absent, (from illness) and that it was most desirable to 
proceed with the Church Temporalities Bill. 


Mr. RuTHvEN, after a few words as to the importance of the mo- 
tion, consented, under the circumstances, to withdraw it for the 
ecg giving notice that he would bring it forward upon an early 

y- 

On Mr. BuckincHam, whose motion relative to flogging in the 
army and navy stood next, being called, 


Mr. Extice rose and said, that before the hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to make his motion, he wished to inform the House that since 
the subject had been under discussion in the House, it had occupied 
the serious attention of His Majesty's Government, and that an order 
had been framed, he could not as yet say it had been issued—but if 
not issued, no delay would take place in issuing it, restricting the 
practice of intone corporal punishment, as nearly as possible, to 
those cases specified in the amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex on a former occasion, and which had been seconded by. 
the hon. baronet, the Member for Westminster. (Hear, hear.) AL 
though he might mislead the House by stating that the resolution in 

uestion had been couched in the very terms of the amendment of 

e hon. Member, yet he believed it was nearly so, and of this he 
could assure the House, that His Majesty’s Government were most 
anxious that the infliction of corporal punishment should be restrieted 
within the utmost possible limits that were supposed to be consistent 
with the maintenance of discipline in the army. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped, therefore, under such circumstances, that the hon. Member 
would withdraw his motion, and that he would not renew it duri 
the present Session. It was most important that they should not have 
a discussion again upon it during the present Session, and he there- 
fore trusted that the hon. Member would be disposed to place confi- 





dence in His Majesty's Government, who were most anxious to do all 
in their power to restrain the ice in question, and that he would 
not renew his notice on the subject during this Session. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bucktnenam had heard the statement just made by the right 
pres mies with very great satisfaction, and he was sure that it 
would be satisfactory both to the House and to the country. To the 
right hon. gentleman himself, in no small degree, was due the credit 
that attached to the conduct of the Government in this instance. He 
was willing to give a proof of the confidence which he placed in the 
good intentions of the right hon. the Secretary at War, by withdrawing 
his motion for the present session, and thus giving a trial to the 
riment which he proposed of reducing the amount of corporal 
nishment in the army. He wever, in doing so, to give 
notice, that if it should be found the system which was now pro- 
posed should not be fuund to work well, he would renew his motion 
next session for the abolition altogether of corporal punishment in 
the army. 

Mr. H. L. Botwer felt reluctantly compelled, in the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to postpone his motion relative to reduc- 
tions in the public expenditure until the first supply day. 

Mr. Home, for the same reason, postponed his motion relative to 
the warrant of appointment of Privy Seal in Scotland to that day 
se’nnight. 

Mr. F. O'Connor said that, taking into account the lateness of 
the session, he felt that he would be doing injustice to the question 
of Poors Laws for Ireland if he should bring it on now. He therefore 
begged to withdtaw his motion on that subject for the present session. 
In the mean time, he would recommend sincerely to his Majesty's 
Ministers, instead of seeking for information on this subject through 
the medium of commissioners, who might be partial, or prejudiced in 
their views respecting it, to have the whole of this most important 
question referred to a select committee, to sift and examine it in all its 
points and bearings. (Hear.) 


Mr. F. O'Connor said, that in reference to another notice of 
motion ae which stood in the order-book be ba ane wished 
to take that opportunity to postpone it to a future day. e motion 
in question related to the Repeal of the Union. He vi sorry that he 
felt obliged owing to circumstances which he could not entirely con- 
trol, to postpone that motion to the 16th of July, which was the first 
open day that he found upon the order-book.. He was most anxious 
to re the discussion of that question without delay, and upon 
the earliest day he could; and he would now pledge himself positively 
to bring it forward on the day he had named.’ 


Mr. Stan ey next rose to express a hope that the hon. member for 
Sheffield would also consent to postpone his motion relative to the 
Impressment of Seamen till some future day, as, in addition to the 
general reason of a desire to proceed with the Irish Church Bill, the 
unavoidable absence both of the first Lord of the Admiralty and the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, would render it extremely inconvenient 
to have the discussion brought on now. : 


“Mr. Buckineuam said, that he yielded on this occasion with much 
niore reluctance then on the former—as the subject of Impressment 
was one to which’ he attached a professional as well as a political 
interest: and as. he had already postponed it oncein deference to 
the wishes of the Government, he was afraid that by too easily yielding 
a second time, he should be thought indifferent to its success.. He 
took this occasion, however, to say that it was precisely because he 
was anxious for that success, that he would not press his motion at 
a moment when the general feeling of the House was against it. 
He could not, however, consent, pn had done in the former case, 
to defer his motion to another session to await the result of any 
experiment—as none had been proposed to be tried: but he would 
certainly not permit the session to pass over without taking the sense 
of the House upon this important national question: and he should 
therefore postpone it to the earliest day that he found not already fully 
engaged on the books—namely, till Tuesday the 23rd of July. 


The House, after some slight delay, proceeded to the consideration 
of the Irish Church Bill, which after a short and desultory discussion 
on an amendment of Sir Robert Peel, to exempt from taxation all 
livings under £300 per annum, was carried through the Committee, 
and the report ordered to be taken into consideration on Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 26. 


There was a morning sitting as usual to day, but it lasted only a 
quarter of an hour; Mr. Cospett having moved that the House be 
counted, when there being only thirty-one members present, it was 
necessarily adjourned. Every day shews the absurdity of the existing 
rule, that twenty members may make a House, but it requires f 
to keep it; and for this, and other reasons, we doubt not that the 
morning sittings will soon be given up. The business should be 
done in one continuous and unbroken sitting only; either by day, 
from 10 to 6, or by night, from 4 to 12, the former of which however 
would be far preferable, and eight hours uninterrupted attention is as 
much as any man can well bestow. But day and night is more than 
one to be devoted to the business of legislation, as being unfavour- 
able to the health of the members themselves, and leading to the 
est evils of imperfect legislation, as we have already repeatedly = ase 


The business of the evening was confined to the advancement 
the Roman Catholic Irish Marriage Bill, and of several Scotch Bills 
connected with Burgh Reform, a stage on their progress. The latter, 
however, gave rise to so many divisions, on various clauses, that 
occupied the greater part of the night ; so that it was one o'clock when 


the order of the day was read for the H oe é 
on the Jewish Senantipation Bill. case going into, Commute 


__ Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Charles Burrell objected to pioceed- 
ing with so important a measure at this late hour of the night, and 
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when so many were absent, who had gone away under an impression 

that the Bill would not come on: ms being determined to oppose 

the Bill in every stage, they moved, first, an adjournment of the 

House, then, an adjournment of the debate, and divided upon each 
occasion, As were however beaten ou both, the numbers on 

their side being 22, and on the other side 118, the House went into 
Committee, when, further opposition, by way of amendments on the 
clauses, was made by Sir Oswald Mosely, Mr. A. Johnston, and Mr. 
Plumptre, sup ad by Mr. John Maxwell, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Sin- 
clair, Sir Andrew Agnew, Mr. C. Bruce, and Lord Stormont ; but 
all the divisions were in the same proportion of about 20 against the. 
Bill, to 100 in its favour, and it was consequently pets a through 
the Committee. The House did not adjourn until three in the mor- 
ning, and sun-rise saluted our curtains before we retired to bed. 
The idea of discussing such a measure as the one in question, between 
two and three o'clock in the morning, when a hard day’s labour had 
previously exhausted the strength, blunted the perceptions, and irri- 
tated the tempers, of all who were to take part in it, could not have 
been entertained for a moment in any other country than England ; 
which, nevertheless, assumes to itself the superiority over all other 
nations, for the wisdom of her institutions ! 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Leaue of Absence. 


To Mr. French, a month; Mr. Charles O'Connell, six weeks; Mr. William 
Roche, a month. 
To Mr. Fort, a month; Mr. Gore Langton, a fortnight; Mr. Marsland, three 


weeks. 

To Mr. Hope Johnston, a month; Marquis of Blandford, three weeks ; Sir Robert 
Heman, three weeks. 

To Mr. William Stewart, a month; Earl Grosvenor, a fortnight. 


Notices of Motions. 


Mr. O’Connell.—— Resolution, declaratory of the means by which the destitution 
of the Parliament of Ireland was effected ;—of the miseries which the Measure 
called the Legislative Union has produced in Ireland ;—of the evils which that 
Measure has inflicted on the labourers in husbandry, and on the operatives in 
manufacture in England ;—of the accumulating pressure of the Poor Laws in 
England occasioned by that Measure ;—and of the inevitable separation of the 
two Countries which must result from a perseverance in the Union, as at 
present ee and acted upon.——[ At the earliest practicable period of the 
Session. . 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer.——Select Committee, to inquire into the state of our 
Di , with a view to see whether it may not be rendered more generally 
efficient. —— [Next Session. } ‘ 

Mr. Tennyson.——Bill to repeal the Septennial Act.——[Tuesday, 2nd July.) 

Dr. Baldwin. ——Select Committee, to inquire into the amount of the various 
forms of absentee expenditure by which Ireland is affiicted, to ascertain its ef- 
fects on the prosperity of that country, and on the happiness of the people, = 
to discover a remedy, if possible, for the evils it occasions.——[Deferred till 
Thursday 11th Joly. si 


DIVISION ON MR. STANLEY’S MOTION TO STRIKE OUT 
THE 47th CLAUSE OF THE IRISH CHURCH TEMPORA- 
LITIES BILL, ON THE 2ist OF JUNE. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Who divided on the 2lst of June, for retaining the 147th clause, which 
directed that the surplus monies from the sales of the Bishops’ lands “ shall be 
applied to such purposes as Parliament shall hereafter appoint and direct.” For 
retaining the clause, 150; for striking it out, 281 ; majority with Ministers, 131. 


MINORITY. 


England. Hall, B. Rolfe, R. M. Blake, M. J. 
Aglionby, H.A. Handley, Major Romilly, J. Chapman, M. L. 
Attwood, T. Harland, W. C. Romilly, E. Clements, Viscount 
Bainbridge, E.T. Harvey, D. W. Russell, Lord C.J.F. Coote, Sir C. H. 
Beauclerk, Major Hawes, Benjamin Scholefield, J. Copeland, Alderman 
Beaumont, T.W. Hawkins, J. H. Stanley, Edward J. Don, O’Conor 
Barnard, E. G. Heathcote, J.J. Strutt, E. Evans, G. 

Bewes, Thomas Heron, Sir R. Tayleure, W. Finn, W. F. 
Blamire, W. Hill, M. D. Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C. Fitzgerald, T. 


Bowes, J. Hoskins, K. Thicknesse, R. Fitzgibbon, Col. the 
Briggs, R. Howard, P. H. Todd, R. Hon. R, 


Briscoe, J. I. , Howard, Ralph Tooke, W. Fitzsimon, C. 
Brocklehurst, I. Hudson, T. Torrens, Col. R. —_—‘Fitzsimon, N. 
Brotherton, J. Hume, J. Trelawney, W. L.S. Grattan, H. 
Buckingham, J.S. 56 3 J. Turner, W. Jephson, C. D. O. 
Buller, C. Ingilby, Sir W. A. Vincent, Sir F. Lalor, P. 

Bulwer, H. L. James, W. _ Wigney, T. N. Macnamara, W.N. 
Cayley, E. S. Jervis, J. Wood, Alderman M. Martin, J. 
Chaytor, SirW. Lambton, H. Walter, J. Nagle, Sir R. 
Chichester, J. P. B. Landale, Hon. C. Warburton, H. O’Brien, C. 
Childers, J, W. Lee, J. L. H. Ward, H. G. O’Connell, M. 
Clay, W. Leech, J. Watkins, J. L. O’Connell, J. 


Clements, Lord Lennard, T. B. Wason, R. O’Connell, M. 

— a “rw E, Scotland O’Connor, F, . 
urteis, H. B. Lloyd, J. H. “p:op, O’Farral . 

Dashwood, G. He Lopes, Bek: ny eae aden 
avies, Lieut-Col. Lynch, A. H. oli Ronayne, D. 

Divett, E. Martin, J. Fergemom, | pera 

Dundas, Capt. J.W. Methuen, P. Gillon W.P. Ruthven, E. 

Dundas, Hon. J.C. Molesworth, SirW. 210% "+ * 

Ellis, W. Moreton, Hon. A. H. 

aa ta ; ae J. 
vans, Colone ’Callagan, C. : 

Ewart, WwW. Ord, W. H. Parnell, Sir H. 

Faithful, G. Palmer, Gen, -—Stuart, R. 

Fellowes, H.’N. Parrott, J. Wallace, &. 

Fielden, J. Pease, J. Ireland, 

Fitzroy, Charles Philips, M, Baldwin, Dr. 

Gaskell, D. Potter, R. Barron, W. 

Gisborne, y Pryse, P. Bellew, R 

Grote, George Richards,J. Bernard, Hon, W.S. 

Guest, J. J. Robinson, G.R, Browne, J. D, 

Guise, SirB.W. Roebuck, J. A, Browne, D, 
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FHE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


MAJORITY. 


Fazakerley, I, N. 


England. Fenton, Capt. L. Lefevre, C. S. Robarts, A. W. 
‘Andover, Lord Vise. Ferguson,Gen,SirR. Lemon, Sir C. Ress, C. 
Apsley, Lord Fielden, W. Lennox, Lord A. _Rotch, B, 
Ashley, Lord Finch, G. Lester, B. L. Rumbold, C. E. 
Atherley, A. Folkes, Sir W. Lewis, Hon.T. F. Russell, Lord J. 
Attwood, M. Foster, C.S. Lincoln, Earl Russell, W, C. 
Baring, A. Fox, Lieu-Col.C,.R. Littleton, E.J. Ryle, J. 
Baring, F. T. Freemantle, Sir T. Locke, W. Sanderson, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G, Gaskell,fJ. M. Lowther, Hon. H. Sandon, Viscount 
F.C. Gladstone, W.E. Lumley, Viscount Sandford, E. A. 
Berkeley, Hon. C.F. Gladstone, T. — Dr. S. Scott, Sir E. D. 
Bethell, R. Gordon, R, Lygon, Hon. H. B. Scott, J. W. 
Blackstone, W.S. Goulburn, Rt.Ho.H. Lyall, G. Scrope, G. Poulett 
Boss, J. Graham, Sir J.R.G.Maberly, Colonel Sebright, Sir N. 
Brigstock,W. P. Grant, Rt. Hon. R. Macauley, T.B. Shawe, R. N. 
Brodie, Captain Grey,Hon. Col. Mangles, J. Sheppard, T. 
Brougham, J. Grey, Sir G. Marryat, J. Simeon, Sir R. G, 
Bruce, C. L. C. Gronow, Cap. R. H. Marshall, J. Skipwith, Sir G. 
Buller, J. W. Hughes, H. Mildmay, P.St. J. Smith, J. A. 
Buller, E. Halse, James Miller, W. H. Smith, J. 
Bulteel, J. C. Handley, W.F. Milton, Lord Vise. Smith, R. V. 
Burton, H. Handley, H. Molyneux, Lord Somerset, Lord G. 
Buxton, Fowell § Hanmer, Sir J. Morpeth, Viscount Spankie, Mr. Serj: 
Byng, G. Harcourt,G. V. Mosley, Sir O. Stanley, E.G. S. 
Byng, Sir J. Hardinge,Ha.Sir H. Mostyn, Hn.E.M.L. Stanley, Hon. H, T. 
Campbell, Sir J. Hardy, J. Norreys, Lord Stanley, E. 
Carter, J. B. Heatheote, G, J. North, F.' Staveley, J. K. 
Cartwright, W. R. Henniker,Lord = Ossulston, Lord Stormont, Viscount 
Cavendish, Hon. C. Herbert, Hon. S. Owen, H. O. Strickland, G. 
Cavendish,Col. Herries, Rt. HonPalmer, C.F. Surrey, Earl 
Cayley, Sir G. J.C. Palmer, R. Sutton, Rt. Hon, C. 
Chandos, Marquis Hodges, T."L. Palmerston, Visc.. Tancred, H. W. 
Chaplin, Col. T. | Hodgson, J. Parker, J. Taylor,Rt.Hn.M.A, 
Chapman, A. Hornby, E. G. Pechell, Sir S. J. B. Thompson, Ald. 
Chetwynd, Capt. Horne, Sir W. | Peel, Sir R. Thompson, P. B. 
Clive, E. B. Hotham, Lord Peel, Ool, J. Tower, C. T. 
Clive, Viscount Houldsworth, T. Pelham, Hn.C.A.G, Townley, R. G. 
Clive, Hon, R, Howick, Viscount Pendarves,E.W. Troubridge,Sir E.T, 
Codrington, Sir E, Halcomb, J. Perrin, Louis Tullamore, Lord 
Collier, J. Hope, H. F. Peter, W. Tyrrell, Sir J. T. : 
Copeland, W.T. | Hurst, R. H. Phillips, C. M. Verney, Sir H. 
Cooper, Hon.A.H.A. Hyett, W. H. Philips, Sir G. Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Crawley, S. Ingham, R. Phillpotts, J. Vernon, G. H. - 
Dare, R. W. Inglis, Sir R. Pigott, R. Villiers, Viseount 
Darlington, Earl of Jermyn, Earl Pinney, W. Vivian, Sir H. 
Donkin, Sir R.S. Jerningham, Hor. Plumptre, J. P. Vivian, J. H. 
Dugdale, W.S. H. Vv. Ponsonby, Hn.W.F. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Duncannon, Vise. Johnstone, Sir J. V. Poulter, J Williamson, Sir H. 
Duncombe,Hon. W. Keppel, Major G. Powell, Col. W. E. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Dundas, Hon. Sir Kerry, Earl Poyntz, W. S. Ww Sir T. 
R. L. Key, Sir J. Price, Sir R. Wood, T. 
Edwards, J. King, E. B. Prime, G. Wood, C. 
Ebrington, Viscount Knatchbull, Sir E. Reid, Sir J. R. Walker, R. 
Egerton, W.T, Labouchere, Henry Rice, Hon.T.S. Wall, C. B. 
Ellis, E. Lamont, Captain N. Rickford, W. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. Langston, J. H. Rider, T. Waterpark, Lord 
Fancourt, Major Langston, Col. G. Ridley, Sir M.W. Watson, Hon. R. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


MAJORITY—Continued. 


Wedgwood, J. Ewing, J. _ Stewart, E. Daly, J. 
Weyland, Major R. Ferguson, Capt. G. Steuart, SirM.S. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Whitbread, W. H. Gordon, Hon. Capt. Traill, G. Hayes, Sir F. 
Wrottesley, SirJ. Grant, Rt. Hon. C, Hill, Lord M. 
Wynn, Rt.Hn.C.W. Hay, Sir J. Ireland. Knox, Hon. J. J. 
Yorke, Capt.C. P. Hay, Col. A.L. Acheson, Viscount Lefroy, A. 
Young, G.T. Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. Archdall, Gen. M. Maxwell, H. 
Johnston, A. Bateson, Sir R. Mullins, F. W. 

Scotland. Johnstone, J. J. H. Belfast, Earl O’Neill, Hon. J. 
Adam, Admiral Loch, J. Castlereagh, Vise. Oxmantown, Lord 
Agnew, Sir A. Mackenzie, J. A. S. Christmas, J. N. Perceval, Col. 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H. Macleod, R. Cole, Lord Perrin, L. 
Bannerman, A. Maxwell, Sir J. Cole, Hon. A. Shaw, F. 
Colquhoun, J.C. Murray, J. A. Conolly, Col. E, M. Tennent, J. E. 
Dunlop, Capt. J. Ross, H, Cooper, E. J. Verner, Col. W. 
Elliott, Hon. Capt. Sinclair, G. Corry, Hon. H. L. Young, J. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We take this opportunity of stating to our Correspondents that it will be 


greatly to our convenience, and not detrimental to their own, if they will 
have the kindness to observe the following rules :— ae 


1. To write their communications, when intended to be printed, on Note 
Paper, in small pages, with the writing on one side only, and in a large and 
legible hand. For the want of this, errors arise, which it is impossible to 
correct, 


2. To confine their communications within a reasonable limit; not to 
exceed for any one Letter, more than ten or twelve pages of Note Paper 
neatly written. For want of this necessary brevity, many communications 
have been unavoidably omitted. 


3. To keep each separate packet or cover, sent us by the Post, within one 
ounce weight ; and where the whole communication exceeds that, to divide tt 
into two packets, as the weight of a single hair beyond the ounce, subjects 
the whole weight to heavy postage. For want of attention io this, we have 
been obliged to refuse the receipt of a great number of Letters. 

4. To accompany each Communication with the real name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee for the accuracy of the statements contained in 
it ; that we may know to whom to refer in case of need. For the want of 
such guarantees, a great number of communications are every week rejected. 
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THE COLONIAL INVESTIGATOR. 





EXTRAORDINATY CASE OF A SLAVE MADE FREE—SERV- 
ING THE KING—AND BEING ENSLAVED AGAIN. 


Amone the number and variety of cases which have come under our 
notice as connected with the horrors of Slavery in the Colonies, we 
do not remember any one of greater hardship or cruelty than the one 
we are now about to record. It is taken from the Grenada Free Press, 
of the 8th of May last, 1833, and through the instrumentality of the 
Rev. Mr. Massie of Dublin, has been communicated to one of the 
Journals of that city, Stewart's Dispatch, in an animated and impas- 
sioned letter, printed in that paper, of which the following is an extract. 


“‘ Will our patriot and sailor king give countenance to such an in- 
stance of oppression and hardship as is here exposed? Will his 
Colonial Minister suffer the negroes to remain under the impression, 
that even His Majesty's sailors may be enslaved amin ? Is THIS a 
national reward for eight years’ service afloat? I call upon the brave 
and generous Admiral Fleming to exert himself on behalf of John 
Lewis. Can the first Lord of the Admiralty throw the British shield 
over the coloured British tar? I appeal to Mr. Daniel O'Connell, who 
stands foremost as the negro’s friend, among our Irish representatives ; 
—to Mr. Buckingham, a guardian of all our Colonial interests, and 
the zealous and talented advocate of freedom all over the world ;—to 
Mr. Buxton, the long, the faithful a of African bondsmen ; 
and to all to whom has been given the hallowed sympathy of a son's 
affection, to arouse the British senate in behalf of John Lewis, who 
‘having been seized with an irresistible desire again to see his parents, 
braved storms, hardships, and slavery, after a twenty-two years ab- 
sence, to receive a father’s blessing, and to shed his tribute of affection 
as a last ray of comfort on the heart of his enslaved and aged parents: 
but who, in the discharge of this sublime mission, in the display of 
this heaven-born affection, in the hour of this ineffable happiness'to a 
child and his parents,—a scene where angels, suspending their hea- 
venly exercises, might rest in rapturous admiration —was arrested on 
the charge of having deprived a fellow-man of his eapsk and by his, 
absence ‘ having wronged his owner of the value of his labour or hire.’ 
Hear it, Britons !—such a charge a man that was a British 
sailor for eight years, and as an affectionate son had ventured, leavi 
wife and children in England, to visit his slave-bound parents, 
solace their declining years, even at his own peril ! !” 

The case is, in itself, so striking, that we should only weaken its 
effect by preliminary comment: but having pledged ourselves to bring 
before our readers the crying abuses of our Colonial Governments 
VOL. II1.—NO. I. D 
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and Courts, in the East and in the West; and conceiving this to be 
a case strongly claiming the utmost publicity we can give it at this 
eventful moment, while the question of Slave Emancipation is still 
pending before the Legislature of the Country,’we record it as it is re- 
ported in the Colonial Journal already referred to. 


On the 2nd of May, 1833, John Lewis, aslave of Samaritan estate, 
was brought up, by habeas corpus, before his honour the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Grenada, claiming his discharge from prison on the 
plea that the magistrates had exercised an unlawful jurisdiction in 
committing him to prison as a slave, he claiming to be a free subject 
of his Majesty. It was proved by the evidence adduced, that John 
Lewis was born a slave on the estate mentioned, from which he ab- 
sented himself on the 17th of April, 1810. The prisoner did not deny 
that he was born aslave on the said property, and that he had quitted 
it in 1810;—that in 1811 he proceeded to England, where he had 
married a white woman, by whom he had two children ;—that he had 
been impressed into his Majesty's naval service, where he had been for 
eight years ;—-and that having been seized with an irresistible desire 
again to see his parents, he had left England, and arrived in St. Vin- 
cent on the 26th of February, whence he had come to Grenada;—and, 
on his going to Samaritan, he was arrested without cause by Mr. Scott, 
the manager of the property. After the argument of the case at con- 


siderable length, his Honour adjourned the hearing until Friday, when 
he gave the following judgment :— 


‘The case of John Lewis, confined in the common gaol as a run-away 
slave, praying, as a free man, to be discharged under a writ of habeas cor- 


pus, and contending that his imprisonment is unlawful, even if he bea 
slave. 


‘ The petition of John Lewis to the Chief Justice of Grenada, has been 
read by the Attorney-General as his counsel. This petition sets forth a 
variety of matters, which, if they had been sufficiently proved to be matters 
of fact, could not be P servers considered as grounds for the writ of habeas 


corpus towards the discharge of the prisoner, although they may have 
weight in another place. 


‘ This case is of peculiar interest at this crisis of West India affairs. 


‘Ist. It has been contended for the prisoner, that he is a freeman, and 
therefore that he ought not to be incarcerated as a slave. 


‘2nd. It has been contended that if even the prisoner were a slave, yet 
under the peculiar circumstances of his case, he ought to be in the 


sion of his Majesty’s Collector of Customs, under the 5th of Geo. 1V - Cap. 


113, as forfeited, instead of being in gaol, and therefore h h 
discharged under the writ of babiess dere eat rat Met 


‘In support of the first position, that under the circumstances of this 
case, he ought to be deemed a freeman, it has been shown by his counsel 
that the prisoner declared, before certain magistrates of the island, that he 
ran — from the Samaritan estate in this island, when he was a slave on 


the said estate about twenty-two years ; and in his petition to the 
Governor, on which this application has ion directed or ieoden he de- 
clares that after making his escape in a schooner, he was impressed on 
board a British man of war; and that Mr. Scott, the manager of the Sa- 


maritan estate, swore before the magistrates, that he found, by the estate’s 
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journal, he ran away on the 17th of April, 1810, and returned to the estate 
on the 25th of March, 1833, and that this same John Lewis had been duly 
registered as a slave belonging to, and runaway from, the said estate, at the 
first and every subsequent registration of slaves, and that the driver of the 
slaves of the said estate, named Reubin, together with Mackay and Mark, 
also slaves on the same estate, on oath before the magistrates, identified 
John Lewis as the same slave that ran away in April, 1810. 


‘ Thus it appears that the question of John Lewis's being a freeman, was 
referred to and considered by the Colonial magistrates, under the 20th 
clause of the consolidated slave act of Grenada, and the result of that re- 
ference, inquiry and decision, appears by the return to the writ by which 
the person of the prisoner is now before the court, was, that this John Lewis 
is a slave attached to the Samaritan estate. 


‘ But, notwithstanding this reference of John Lewis’s case, according to 
the law of this colony, and the result of that reference, the prisoner never- 
theless petitioned this tribunal for the writ of habeas corpus, to obtain 
thereby his discharge as a freeman ; and the Attorney-General, as his coun- 
sel, after putting in the matters of evidence already mentioned, has con- 
tended for the prisoner that the magistrates had no jurisdiction over John 
Lewis, and that if they had such jurisdiction, they had exercised it im- 
properly. Now, the Court must observe that the Attorney-General has not 
in any manner shewn that the magistrates exercised their jurisdiction im- 
properly, nor has he attempted to support that point. Butas to their having 
jurisdiction of the case—the Attorney-General has contended that at the 
time of the enactment of the Grenada Consolidated Slave Act,—to wit, on 
the 26th of April, 1825, John Lewis was a free British subject, and had 
served his king and country in the British navy. No other evidence of 
these facts has been adduced, but the mere declaration of the prisoner ; 
but the rule of evidence is, nemo debet esse testis in propria causa ; and, in- 
deed, if it be true, such service involves no merit, since he declares in his 
petition to the Governor, that he was impressed into that service. The 
Attorney-General, however, quoted the act which gives to his Majcsty’s 
subjects the right to exercise their profession or calling, in corporate towns 
in England, after the prescribed service. This, however, relates to ns 
in England, and not to those who are slaves in the Colonies. If the pri- 
soner wished to enjoy that privilege, he ought to have remained where such 
a privilege could be enjoyed, but he abandoned that privilege when he re- 
turned to the place of his birth and his slavery. 


‘ As to the fact of his enjoying freedom when the Consolidated Slave Act 
of Grenada was enacted, to wit on the 26th of April, 1825—it cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that after that enactment he was “absent” from his owner’s 
estate, on which he had been born and lived long as a slave, “for a term 
exceeding six months,” whereby he became liable to the punishment or- 
dained by that law, the 24th clause of the act No. 164 of Grenada. 


‘It is not necessary, therefore, that the said law should have a retrospec- 
tive effect, to make it include the case of John Lewis. 


‘ The prospective effect is sufficient, and therefore the wrongful absence 
of John Lewis, after the enactment of that law, brought him within its 
provisions, nor can any construction, however strict and favourable to him, 
exempt him from the penalty of that law. Nothing but his return to sla- 
very on the said estate, immediately upon the enactment of that law, could 
save him from the penalties thereol 

‘The Attorney-General would infer, by analogy with the statute of limi- 


tations, that because the prisoner had been absent Te years, there- 
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fore-a writ of ejectment could not lie in respect of this slave,—-but he forgot 
that during the wrongful absence of the slave, no term of limitation could 
run against his lawful owner, besides that there is not the slightest analogy 
between this case, and a cause for ejectment. 


‘ Having noticed the principal points made for the prisoner by his coun- 
sel, in the first division of his argument, some observations will now be 
added to those notices. 


‘The petition of the prisoner shews that this case involves in it matters 
of a mixed nature; for a slave who has been “absent” from his owner 
against his will, during “ a term exceeding six months,” has certainly com- 
mitted an offence, and is punishable under the 24th clause of the Grenada 
Consvlidated Slave Act. But such an absence is also a civil wrong, since he 
has thereby wronged his owner of the value of his labour or hire, and by 
pretending to be a freeman, he endangers the loss of his owner’s prope 
in his person ; these last matters constitute a civil cause. But the cht 
section of the 3ist of Charles II, chap.2, negatives the extension of that 
act to any civil cause. The Attorney-General says, this act has been 
amended in respect of civil causes; he alludes, no doubt, to the 56th of 
Geo. III, but without discussing the extent of that act in respect of civil 
causes, it must be observed that the last-mentioned act is not in force here, 
never having been legislatively adopted as law in this island, like many 
other legislative omissions here. 


‘But as far as relates to the offence of a run-away slave, the law of this 
colony seems to be sufficient, and its provisions ought to be enforced. 


‘It cannot be denied that it would be excessively inconvenient if the 
habeas corpus act of England, which was made to preserve the liberty of 
freemen, could be enforced on every commitment of a runaway slave, or on 


the usual imprisonment of a slave on every estate where legal process is 
never used. 


‘It is, however, easily conceivable that cases may occur in which a writ 


of habeas corpus may be requisite in respect of a slave, either for himself 
or for or against his owner. 


‘It would be also equally inconvenient to justice, that any right of pro- 
perty in a slave should be disposed of in this left-handed way, as is at- 
tempted by his application for a discharge under a writ of habeas corpus. 


‘It is a maxim of equity, quod inconveniens est, non licitum est. 


‘It would have been more satisfactory to justice that this case should 
have been submitted to a jury, before which proof might have been made 


of all the circumstances alleged, and especially the right of i 
slave, which would try his right to te a : 7 ere 


‘ But upon the alleged grounds of freedom set forth in the —— there 


certainly is not that strength on which the prisoner might otherwise more 
firmly rely. 


‘If John Lewis had, by any means, been forced from England, or had 
been compulsively brought within this jurisdiction, he would have had a 
strong claim to be discharged under the writ of habeas corpus; but he has 
voluntarily returned to the place where he was born, and lived in the state 
of slavery on the Samaritan estate in this island, until he absconded from 
that estate, to the damage of his owner. And on such a voluntary return 
to slavery, Lord Stowell, one of the most learned and conscientious judges 
that ever adorned a tribunal in any nation, decided the case of a female 
slave, named Grace, who returned with her owner from England, and was 
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imported into Antigua, with omission of certain forms, in some. cases im- 
posed on the importation of a slave. 

* This case applies to the second point made by the Attorney-General, 
on the right of the collector to seize John Lewis, for being illegally intro- 
duced into this island, for, that if he be a slave, he is forfeited to the King, 
and ought to be in possession of the collector, and therefore he is unlawfully 
imprisoned, and ought to be discharged. 

‘ But suppose this man, like the woman Grace, had been imported, as 
Grace was imported, from England by his owner—even then the case has 
been decided against any illegality of such an importation ; for in that case 
Lord Stowell held, that “ the fact certainly is, that it never had happened 
that the slavery of an African returned from England has been interrupted 
in the colonies, in consequence of this sort of limited liberation conferred 
upon him in England.” There has been no act nor ceremony. of manu- 
mission, nor any act whatever that could even formally destroy those 
various powers of property which the owner porrees over his slave by the 
most solemn assurances of law, such as pledging him, or selling him for 
the payment of the owner’s debts, or making any other use of him that the 
law warranted. Such rights could not be extinguished by mere silence, 
or by this country’s declining to act in such a conveyance. - 


‘There is nothing that marks a liberation from slavery; he goes back 
to a place where slavery awaits him, and where experience has taught 
him that slavery is not to be avoided —2d. Hoggard’s Rep. part 1. p. 112. 


‘Lord Stowell, therefore, considering that in such a case those formalities 
were not requisite on importation that are observed to prevent the slave 
trade in the colonies, pronounced against the appeal, and confirmed the 
sentence of the judge in the court below. 


‘ But in that judgment another case, namely Williams v. Browne, was 
fully quoted and much relied on, and that being a Grenada case, it may 
pride y applied to this case of John Lewis, and, therefore it shall be 
read. 


‘“ This was a case of a runaway negro slave who had gone to England, 
and entered into a contract with the master of a vessel to serve as a seaman 
during a voyage to and from the West Indies. The ship was bound to 
Grenada, the very island from which the man deserted; and when, on 
the arrival of the vessel, he was discovered by his master, who claimed 
him as his slave, and who subsequently agreed with the captain of the 
vessel to sell his manumission for a price which the master paid, where- 
upon the manumitted slave entered into a contract with such master to 
serve for three years. Upon his return to England he sued the master of 
the vessel for his wages for the voyage, and had a verdict; but a rule 
nist was obtained, and afterwards ed in the Common Pleas. Mr. 
Sergeant Shephard, who was counsel for the man, and was well known as 
a person who would never omit any plea that would be useful to his client, 
never urged the point that because the man had been in England, and 
was free there, L was consequently free at Grenada; and Mr. Justice 
Heath observed, that when the man ‘ was claimed at Grenada, he was 
incapable of performing the service for which he brought the action; he 
was liable,’ he said, ‘ to severe punishment for having run away from his 
master; he was a slave for life.’ Mr. Justice Rooke said, ‘that, though 
the man might enter into a contract to go to any other place but Gre 
yet he could not engage to go there without danger of being detained ; 
and further, that, ‘ being a runaway slave, he became liable to punish- 
ment, and the forfeiture to his master in Grenada, of all the wages which 
he had earned during the outward voyage ; and that being a slave in 
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Grenada, he could not enter into any contract there without the 
leave of his master” Mr. Justice Chambre observed, that, a being 
claimed as a runaway slave, he was considered as a criminal; 
he was liable to very severe punishment; he was incapable of 
recovering, for his own benefit, the money which he had earned upon the 
outward voyage.’ He adds that, ‘ from the contract he could receive no 
benefit, for his master was entitled to all the wages he might earn.’ Lord 
Alvanley, who disagreed with the other judges as to the effect of the 
contract merely, but not upon the general question, stated * the plaintiff 
being as free as any of us while in England, engaged to serve the defend- 
ant, who undertook to pay him a stipulated sum;’ and, adverting to 
the agreement in Grenada, whereby he obtained his manumission, his 
lordship further stated, ‘ that the man was thereby redeemed from slavery, 
and the penal consequences attending his situation ;’ and he p 8 
thus— When the plaintiff was claimed in Grenada as a runaway slave, 
he was not only liable to be remanded into slavery, but, by the laws of 
the island, he was amenable to severe punishment.’ ” 


‘Lord Stowell hereon proceeds in the case of Grace to say—* The man 
then was clearly entitled to his freedom when he first engaged into the 
service of the ship in London, although a runaway; at least, if there be an 
truth in these expressions “ that as soon as a man sets his foot in England, 
if he breathes the air of England, he is free without any further ceremony ;” 
and it cannot be denied to him, although a runaway, as observed by Lord 
Alvanley, that this runaway was as free as any of us in England: but it 
appears that this runaway was, to preserve his freedom in Grenada, under 
the necessity of obtaining a manumission there; and he subsequently en- 
joyed his freedom in consequence of that ceremony, or as that manumission 
implies, he must remain a slave in Grenada without it. It is a clear re- 
cognition of the necessity of a manumission in that country, notwithstand- 
ing he had been in England, and the judges were all concordant in that 
particular, though Lord Alvanley expressed some doubts as to the validity 
of the contract upon other grounds. “I think,” said Lord Stowell, “ that 
this case bears directly upon the point, and is a direct recognition of the 
principle contended for,—that a slave who returns to his country, returns 
to a state of Slavery. It is nut to be said that the man’s desertion is al- 
leged as the cause of his return to Slavery; he had become a freeman by 
landing in England, in the opinion of all the judges, and it is only by 
virtue of his pre-existing state of Slavery that he became subject te be re- 
turned into it again, until his manumission.”—* The four judges all concur 
in this, that he was a slave in Grenada though a freeman in England, and 
he would have continued a freeman in all other parts of the world, ex- 
cepting Grenada.” 


‘Such are the ay any on which Lord Stowell deemed it just to limit 
the application of this cry of “ once free for an hour, free for ever ;” and it 
would be inconsistent with the profound respect and confidence I feel in 
the soundness of the principles of so learned and so good a judge as Lord 
Stowell, were I not to ground my opinion in the case of John Lewis, upon 
the same principles, and therefore John Lewis must be considered a slave 


in Grenada, and cannot be discharged under this writ of corpus 
on the ground of freedom. , a 


‘I therefore come to the next ground on which his discharge is claimed 
from false imprisonment, as a slave pretended to be forfeited under the 
5th of Geo. IV. chap. 113. 

‘ This was considered b 
surmountable point in fa 
examination, appear to 


y the counsel for the prisoner as a strong and in- 
vor of his discharge ; it does not, however, upon 
be so much in favor of the discharge of John 
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Lewis, as has been urged for him, for it is a maxim that no man shall take 
advantage of his own wrong ; besides that, this is a point coram non judice; 
such a matter of forfeiture under the Consolidated Slave Act, is the subject 
for trial in a Court of Admiralty ; but since the prisoner seeks my opinion, 
as vrwd : ustice, I may give it, to satisfy him that his whole case has been 
considered. 


‘ The 5th of Geo. IV. chap.113, is intended to abolish all traffic in slaves, 
in the Colonies, and therek re it prohibits the introduction of all slaves 
into a Colony belonging to his British Majesty, unless under certain pro- 
visions in respect of domestics and certain other descriptions of slaves, the 
importation of which may be allowed under the observance of the formali- 
ties prescribed by that act, the omission of which observances or the im- 
rtation of the prohibited slaves by their owners, or any other person on 
ehalf of such owners, or in possession of such slaves, operates a forfeiture 
of the property in such slaves, and incurs pecuniary penalties by the offend- 
ing parties. 
* But this case of John Lewis is not an importation of him by his owners 
or any other person in possession of him. 


‘ It is the case of a slave, after a wrongful absence from his lawful owner, 
introducing himself into this island, not with the intent to be dealt with as 
a slave, but with the express intent, avowed by himself under his own hand- 
writing, to be dealt with as a freeman, which is not a case within the act. 

‘ The circumstances of the prisoner’s case, as made out by himself,’ de- 
monstrate that no wrong has been done by any person but by John Lewis 
himself, which wrong it is not competent to him or any person for him, to 
set up for his own right. 


‘If it could be otherwise, self-emancipation might be daily practised, 
until all the slaves here would be soon at liberty ; for to leave the island, 
and return without the usual forms being observed in the offices and cus- 
tom-house, would become the only means requisite to obtain freedom. 
Such a proposition is so monstrous, that it is wonderful to find it set up, 
posi 8 by any person who has had the opportunity of reading the obser- 
vations of Lord Stowell, in the case already aang His lordship says, 
“the public inconvenience that might follow, from an established opinion 
that negroes become totally free in consequence of a voyage to England, 
without any expressed act that declared them to be so, is not altogether to 
be overlooked. It is by no means improbable, that with such a temptation 
presented to them, many slaves might be induced to try the success of 
various combinations to procure a conveyance to England for such purpose ; 
and by returning to the colony in their newly acquired state of freedom, if 
permitted, might establish a numerous population of free persons, not 
only extremely burthensome to the colony, but from their sudden transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom, highly dangerous to its peace and security.” 


‘It does not appear that the collector of the customs has any right to 
interfere in this case, which could be within 5th Geo. IV. chap. 113, only 
upon an illegal importation of this slave by some other person, and not 
upon the mere introduction of himself, with his own intent to be dealt with 
as a freeman. 


‘The prisoner must be remanded, and may be prosecuted before the 
magistrates appointed under the 24th clause of the 164th Act of Grenada, 
unless, in consideration of the worthy excuse for his return once more to see 
his aged parents, and of his services to his King and country, and his 
unhappy wife and children in England, the owner shall pardon him, which 
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would be a termination of his case very consistent with humanity, and the 
liberality of the times in which we live.’ 

Can it be necessary to add another word to this? Here is an 
anfortunate being, escaped from one species of bondage, Slavery in the 
West Indies, to a driven into another, by impressment into a ship 
of war; and after serving his King and Country (alas! what a 
mockery in the term!) faithfully for eight years, marrying a free 
English woman, and havin by her several free children, returns, with 
the strongest and most pardonable of all desires, to revisit the land of 
his birth, under the belief that he is free, and is there declared, by the 
highest judicial authority, to be still a Slave! How long will it be 
endured that such a system shall stain the name and reputation of 
England, or continue to desolate the earth ! 





SLAVERY. 


Tue weight of chains, number of stripes, hardness of labour, and other 
effects of a master’s cruelty, may make one servitude more miserable than 
another; but he is a slave who serves the best and gentlest man in the 
world, as well as he who serves the worst--and he does serve him if he 
must obey his commands and depend upon his will.—-Algernon Sidney. 


Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so directly oppo- 
site to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that ’tis hardly to be 


centres that an Englishman, much less a gentleman, should plead for 
It.--- Locke. 


HIGH AND LOW WHIGGISM. 


A ricut Whig looks upon frequent parliaments as such a fundamental 
part of the Constitution, that, even, no parliament can part with this right. 
High Whiggism is for annual parliaments, and Low Whiggism for triennial, 


with annual meetings. I leave it to every man’s judgment, which of these 


would be the truest representative, weald soonest ease the House of that 


number of members that have offices or employments, or take pensions 
from the court, is least liable to corruption, or is most conformable to an- 
cient custom. The law that lately (1690) passed, with so much e 


for triennial parliaments, shall content me, till the legislature shall think 
fit to make them annual.---Lord Molesworth. 


SIMPLICITY OF STYLE. 


Like simplicity of manner, it shows us a man’s sentiments and turn of 
mind, laid open without disguise. More studied and artificial manners of 
writing, however beautiful, have always this ee that ex- 
hibit an author, in form, like a man at court, where th 


c ; e splendour of . 
and ceremonial of behaviour, conceal those peculiarities which distinguish 
one man from another. But reading an author of simplicity, is like con- 
rang with a person of distinction, at home, and with ease, where we find 
natural manners and a marked character.— Blair. 
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THE RETROSPECTIVE TRAVELLER. 





TURKISH BRIDAL PROCESSION — FUNERALS — FIRES — 
DERVISHES—AMUSEMENTS. 


Tuis day (the 29th of August) was honoured by the marriage of the 
Governor of Smyrna’s daughter to a rich Effendi, and was celebrated 
with all the usual demonstrations of joy, in addition to a grand pro- 
cession for conveying the bride from the house of her father to that of 
the bridegroom. 


The procession was in the following order :-—First, came fifty 
janissaries, in their dresses of state, each armed with pistols, a carbine, 
and an immense sabre. These were on foot. Their costume is not 
easy of verbal description : its greatest peculiarity was a cap of white 
leather, of the size and shape of the head at the bottom, but square at 
the top, and at least three feet wide, falling over the back, and reach- 
ing to the legs. These were followed by other men on foot, with 
green turbans and n wands, immediate descendants of Moham- 
med, as none but those have the privilege of hsm this holy colour 
of the prophet. Next followed the richer Turks on horseback. Their 
horses are small, but well made, and have in general finely curved 
necks. It appeared, on this occasion, as if there was among their 
riders a general emulation to outvie each other in the splendour of 
their decorations. Nothing could exceed the richness of the cd 
sons ; for scarcely a horse among them was inferior to that of a Field- 
marshal on a grand review in ~ Brn and many of them superior. 
These were succeeded by about ten persons on horseback, having a 
sort of kettle-drum, but not so large as a common wash-bason, which 
4 they beat with a piece of stiff leather, and the noice exactly resembled 
2 that of caulkers at work on a ship's bottom. Behind them, on foot, 

were the singers, who bawled in the most discordant manner that can 
2 be imagined, without order, melody, or harmony; the Indian war- 
— whoop would be musical, compared with it. I could not obtain the 

exact words of the songs, but learnt that the subject of them all was 
the pleasures of gratified ion. After them came a strong gua: 
of janissaries, who ee lowed by two ee a ro wire 
cage, containing jewels of ue ; among them I could distinguish 
diamonds, a and wenn stones, with an innumerable 
quantity of pearls of large size and fine colour ; besides which were a 
profusion of gold chains, bracelets, broaches, &c. Five male, and ten 
female black slaves, on horseback, with about twenty mules laden 
with presents, that had been sent to the father's house by the bride- 
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groom, came next in order; another guard of janissaries followed ; 
and after these a superb litter, borne by mules, richly caparisoned ; the 
litter itself, covered with cloth of gold, contained the happy bride ; but 
the vehicle was so completely covered, as to render it impossible to 
obtain even a glimpse of her. A body of janissaries followed close to 
the litter, and the remainder of the procession corresponded to that 
part of it which preceded the bride, forming, in the whole, a scene of 
novelty, interest, and barbarous, yet imposing, grandeur. The forts 
discharged their cannon, while all the vessels in the harbour followed 
the example, and were decorated with the flags of every nation, in 
compliment to the Governor of the port. 


Being with an English gentleman, in a Greek house, when the 
procession first passed, I was anxious to get to one of the Frank 
residences for a better view, and, going into the street, crept re 
close to the wall, to avoid the insolence of the Turks; but I h 
scarcely moved ten steps, before I received a blow on the back 
with the butt-end of a pistol, when I stepped into a door to avoid 
any further injury. Shortly afier, the procession halting, and there 
being a large open space, I again ventured to advance, when a 
Turkish soldier came up to me and snapped a pistol in my face. A 
French gentleman perceiving this, invited me into his house, where 
I remained until the whole had passed. Arriving at the English 
residence, which I had endeavoured to reach, a crowd was assembled 
round the door, looking at the marks of pistol balls that had been 
fired at some ladies who sat in their window. It appeared that 
two drunken soldiers, who were marching in the procession, dis- 
charged their pistols at the window where these ladies were sit- 
ting, and that, being admonished by some of their more sober 
comrades, who told them they would perhaps kill some one, they 
repeated their discharge, exclaiming in Turkish, “It is a matter of 


no oT haat there will only be an infidel or two the less in the 
world ! 


In the afternoon we attended the funeral of the French Consul’s 
son, a lad of about ten years old, who was interred according to the 
- rites of the Roman Catholic church. The procession commenced 

with Turkish janissaries, whom the Governor had sent in compli- 
ment to the Consul, it being considered a great honour. Next fol- 
lowed a body of Capuchin friars, with large wax candles, chaunting 
the service of the dead, After them came the corpse, lying ‘unco- 
vered on a bier, dressed in a neat blue dress, and bearing flowers in 


its hand. The Deputy-Consul followed as chief mourner, in the 


uniform of his office, attended by a long train of French gentlemen 
and ladies, all holding wax candles, and chaunting the dare ser- 


vice of the dead. It was a melancholy contrast to the festivities of 
the morning. 


The followin 


which we retu 


at dinner. We had scarcely, however, risen from 
the company were 


g day was passed in an excursion on the water, from 
rned early in the evening to join a large 


party of Franks 
the table, before 


thrown into confusion by the sound of a crowd, 
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with persons striking large iron-shod staves against the pavement, 
and crying “ Yangen var! Yangen var!”—literally, “ is a 


fire!” Immedi all the populace were in commotion; and a 
small engine, which had lately been received by the British Consul, 
and which indeed was the only engine in the city, was soon transported 
to the spot by Greeks. We repaired to the kiosque, and, it being 
now past sun-set, it presented a scene of awful grandeur. The houses 
being constructed with wood, and, communicating with magazines 
filled with combustible materials, a vast column of flame rose from 
the centre, which, lighting up the mosques and contiguous cypress 
groves, produced an effect of great magnificence ; infinitely surpassing 
the appearance of the largest fire in cities of which the buildings are 
of stone, where the flames are but partially seen, or are overpowered 
by smoke. 


Fires in Turkey are, however, so frequent, that few months pass 
without them ; and they are generally so furious, that whole districts 
are laid by them in ashes. In 1633, at Constantinople, 70,000 houses 
were burnt; and, in 1788, the conflagration was so great, as to 
threaten the destruction of the whole city ; and even at Smyrna, but 
a short period previous to our arrival, a fire broke out in the middle 
of the public bazaars, at sun-set, which raged for two days, and de- 
stroyed 40,000 houses, besides eight or ten mosques. It was remark- 
able, that not a br‘lding of any other sect was hurt, although the fire 
raged with great violence around the synagogues of the Jews; and 
this circumstance gave such offence to the Turks, as nearly to occasion 
a general massacre of the whole of that people. 


Throughout the Ottoman empire, it is a custom on the breaking 
out of a fire, to summon the Sultan, Governor, or Agha of the place 
three times, and he is compelled to come in person before the con- 
flagration has lasted an hour, and to bring with him mules laden 
with piastres, which he distributes with his own hands to the firemen, 
who are very inactive before he arrives. These in large cities are 
armed against accidents by peculiar dresses, and are said to be 
extremely expert and adventurous; bat in smaller cities and towns, 
fires are extinguished by pulling down the adjoining houses, as there 
are no engines out of Constantinople, and even these, which are not 
more than four or five in number, are so small as to admit of being 
carried to the spot on men’s shoulders. 


We saw the Governor of Smyrna pass on horseback at full gallop, 
with a numerous retinue; no lives were lost, but at nine o'clock, by 
the help of the Consul’s engine, the whole was extinguished: forty 
houses ae destroyed. 


The perfect resignation with which a good Musulman sees his 
house consumed by the flames, and himself reduced from affluence to 
verty, has been often and justly remarked. He exclaims, “ Allah 
Kanne 1” « God is merciful!” without apparent emotion, and has 
persuaded himself, that the same Providence that made him poor and 
abject, can also restore him to wealth, if it be his will. 
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For the women, they have not the praise of such philosophy ; they 
assemble in a groupe near the Sultan or Governor, and if he is at 

unpopular, unmercifully load him with thé bitterest revilings, par- 
ticularizing his own crimes, and the errors of his government, and 
charging him with the cause of their present calamity. At such ren- 
counters, the situation of the Sultan or Governor cannot be enviable, 
as this is the only privileged time of conveying the voice of the people 
to his ears; and as the women in Turkey are allowed to say any 


thing with impunity, it is presumed that many of the fires are not 
accidental. . 


In the course of the evening’s conversation, I learnt that some 
years ago, a young Englishman, son of a wealthy merchant, bein 
on horseback, taking an evening ride, meeting with two intoxicated sol- 
diers, one of them exclaimed in Turkish, “ Let us shoot that infidel !” 
and accordingly fired at him; the Englishman, having pistols, fired 
in self-defence, and one of the soldiers fell. In consequence of this, 
the young man was murdered by the populace, the father’s house 
a to the ground, and the whole European quarter of the town 


destroyed by fire, not a single Frank building having one stone left on 
another. 


Having been invited to join a party, assembled to pass another 
day at Sediquey, the village in the neighbourhood before described, 


I readily assented, and proceeded there on horseback in company with 
a number of friends. 


The Governor of Smyrna had sent a message to the Dutch Consul, 
to say he intended to honour him with a visit, and had accordingly 


sent before him about twenty cooks, and twenty or thirty other ser- 
vants to prepare for his reception. 


It was in the house of this eo. which was indeed a perfect 
palace, both as to extent and furniture, that we were all furnished 


with apartments, and full range of the grounds and gardens during 
our stay to be witnesses of the festival. 


At eight e’clock, the Governor himself arrived, attended with a 
numerous train of guards and servants, besides four Bektashi Der- 
vises, in their proper dresses, having musical instruments with them ; 
one resembled a violin, but had ten strings ; another was not unlike a 


guitar ; the other was a sort of pipe or oboe, with four holes only, and 
Pandean reed. 


Dervise is a name given to all Mohammedan monks, though of 
various orders: the most noted amg. ages are the Bektashi, the 


Mavelevi, the Kadri, and the Seyah. e Bektashi, who are allowed 
to marry, and live in cities and towns, are obliged by the rules of their 
order to visit remote lands, and to salute every one they meet with 
gazel, or love-songs, and with esma, or the invocations of the names 


of God, and humbly to wish him prosperity, which they do by repeat- 
ing the word “ eivallah,” a solemn exclamation of the wide oy 
which the conquered yields the palm to the conquerors. 


The Mavelevi, so called from Mavelava, their founder, are used to 
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turn round for two or three hours together, with such swiftness that 
their faces cannot be seen ; they are also great lovers of music; in 
their monasteries they profess humility and poverty, and when 
visited make no distinction of persons ; they first bring their guests 
coffee to drink, and if the streets or roads through which they have 
come have been dirty, they wash their feet and sandals, as a religious 
duty. 


The Kadri, with a peculiar superstition, emaciate their bodies ; 
they go quite naked except their thighs, and often join hands and 
dance, sometimes a whole day, repeating with great vehemence, 
“Hu! Hua! Hu!” (one of the names of God,) till, like madmen, 
they fall on the ground, foaming at the mouth, and completely 
washed in their own perspiration. The prime Vizir, Kupruli Ach- 
med Pasha, thinking this sect unbecoming the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, ordered it to be suppressed, but after his death it revived, and 
is at present more numerous than ever, especially at Constantinople. 


The Seyahs are wanderers, and though they have monasteries, yet 
they often spend their whole lives in travelling; when they are sent 
out, their superiors impose upon them a certain — of money or 
provisions, forbidding them to come back until they have procured 
and sent it to the monastery; so that when a Seyah comes into @ 
town, he cries aloud in the market-ploce, “‘O, God ! give me, I pray, 
five thousand crowns, or a thousand measures of rice!” Many of 
these dervises travel over the whole of the Mohammedan world, enter- 
taining the people wherever they come, with agreeable relations of all 
the curiosities they have met with. There are dervises in Egypt, who 
live with their families, and exercise their trades, of which kind are 
the dancing dervises at Damascus. 


They are all distinguished, among themselves, by the different 
forms and colours of their habits; those of Persia wear blue ; the soli- 
taries and wanderers wear only of different colours ; others 
on their heads a plume made of the feathers of a cock ; and those of 
Egypt wear an octagonal badge, of a greenish white alabaster at their 
girdles, and a high stiff cap without anything round it. Those Bek- 
tashi dervises who were in the Governor's train were clad with cloth of 
holy green, in a flowing dress, and white turbans. - 


The whole of the party partook of a sumptuous i th and were 
entertained with music from the dervises, which was dreadfully dis- 
cordant; we were-all too much fatigued to join the entertainment, 
and therefore retired early, to hold ourselves in reserve for to-mor- 
row. ‘ 


At day-break on the following morning, our ears were saluted with 
an early serenade, which awoke my companions and myself, who 
slept in adjoining rooms ; but it was of that dismal kind which ap- 
proached nearer to the funeral dirge, than any other species of music, 
if indeed it deserved that name. ‘To avoid such harsh dissonance, we 
dressed in a hurry, although scarcely daylight, and having to 
pass through the great hall, into which our bed-rooms opened, found 
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the Governor and his attendant Turks snoring on the floor, each rolled 
up in his own carpet without a pillow, and not a garment off ; even 
their turbans and slippers were on. ‘The dervises stood at the oppo- 
site end of the room, exerting their lungs: but what had awakened 
us, seemed to make no impression on the sound-sleeping Ottomans, 
whom we left to their repose. 


Such of the gentlemen of our party as had yet risen, enjoyed the 
cool of the morning twilight in a second visit to the Fountain of Sighs, 
where we found a _ abe Musulman, who, travelling with a troop of 
camels, had halted here to perform his morning devotion. 


The devotee was not in the least disturbed at our appearance, but, 
after his ablutions, went through the whole of his prayers and_pros- 
trations to the earth, which he kissed with fervency, lifting the hands, 
accompanied with ejaculations and repeated turnings of the whole body 
to different points of the horizon. 


There are five canonical hours of prayer observed by the Mohamme- 
dans: 1. Between day-break and sun-rise, which they consider to 
have been first observed by Adam, after his expulsion from Para- 
dise. 2. At mid-day, first observed by Abraham, after the sacrifice 
of his son. 3. In the afternoon, three hours after the former, first 
observed by the prophet Jonas. 4. At sun-set, first observed by Jesus 


Christ. 5. At night, when the horizon is entirely obscured, first ob- 
served by Moses. 


These are considered to be of divine institution, and are to be per- 
formed with certain attitudes peculiar to each, as prescribed by 0- 


hammed, and stated ablutions, not to be omitted whether travelling or 
at rest. 


At these five stated hours, wherever there is a mosque, the muez- 
zin, or crier, ascends to the gallery of the minaret, or slender tower, 
always annexed to those buildings, and chants the ezann, the form of 
announcing the hours of prayer, in a very loud and distinct tone of 
voice: “ O God! Most Hi he (four times) “TI attest that there is 
no other God but God! I declare that Mohammed is the messenger 
of God! Come to prayer, come to the temple of salvation; God is 
great, and there is no other!” all which is twice repeated. To the 
ezinn of day-break is added, “Come to prayer, prayer should be 
preferred to sleep.” On Friday, which is their sab ath, some addi- 
tional prayers are added ; but that is all which distinguishes this day 


from any other, as public and private business meet no interruption on 
that account. 


With such strictness are those obligations of prayer enjoined, that 


a good Musulman is exempted from them only in sickness and dur- 

ing a journey. When interrupted or rendered inefficacious by im- 

purity, they must be renewed ; and alms must be bequeathed, in pro- 

ae to the number of prayers which the testator acknowl ges 
imself to have omitted in the whole course of his life. 


We waited until the Turk had risen from his sitting posture, when 
he again washed at the fountain, and proceeded with his train of 
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camels, himself mounted on an ass, at the head of them, humming a 
Turkish song. 


After our return to Sediquey, our time from breakfast to dinner 
was passed principally in observing the peculiarities of the Turkish 
visitors. Just as we were rising from the breakfast-table, the chief 
cook of the Governor came into the room unasked, and seating him- 
self with great composure, desired the servant to bring him a bowl of 
tea. One of the largest was presently brought, and filled with about 
three pints of tea, boiling hot. He was offered sugar, but declined it, 
begging, at the same time, for a few spoonfuls of salt. 'When the 
salt-stand was brought to him, nearly full, he emptied the whole of its 
contents into the tea, and drank it off so hot that it soon threw him 
into a violent perspiration. On his being asked where he had learnt 
that mode of we ea tea, he replied, that he was cook in the Turk- 
ish army, when they were encamped on the frontiers of Russia, and 
that there he used regularly to drink five such bowls, thus deliciously 
hot and salt, every morning. 


The dervises were busily employed in amusing the Governor with 
love-songs, chanted in a most vehement style, and accompanied by 
music in the loudest strain; indeed, it appeared as though they were 
desirous of excelling each other in strength, rather than in sweetness 
of voice or grace of execution, and to entertain an idea that he who 
sang the loudest sang the best. The discord was so grating that we 
were happy to steal into the garden, where we witnessed an amuse- 
ment of a less noisy kind. 


A swing had been erected among the trees, for the amusement of the 
young children, which some of the Turks discovering, immediately en- 
tered, and were swung in turns by each other. Nothing could forma 
more ludicrous contrast than the gravity of their long beards and the 
dignity of their flowing robes engaged in such a childish employment; 
and that contrast was still heightened by their descending from the 
swing, and kneeling immediately down on the spot to kiss the earth, 
and perform their noon devotions. 


After prayers and ablutions, they retired to dinner, which was 
formed of an immense parade of dishes, not less than 100 in number. 
many of which were placed on the carpet, and taken away untouched. 
Their dinner lasted but a short time, after which every one retired to 
sleep. Some lolled on sofas, others rolled themselves in ts on 
the floor, and several reposed themselves under the shade of the trees 
in the garden. The pipe and the viol of the dervises were laid aside, 
and we enjoyed the luxury of at least three hours profound and undis- 
turbed silence. 


At four we dined, and at six visited a Dutch family, whom we 
found preparing to visit their Consul, to partake of the entertainment 
likely to be afforded by the prihw of Turkish society, and a view of 
their manners. We were accordingly prepared, and accompanied 


them there. 
When we entered the grand hall, the crowd was so great that we 
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could scarcely gain admittance. Forcing our way in, we found the 
Turks with the Consul’s family, occupying the sofas at the u end 
of the room. To them we were introduced, and seated near the pri- 
vileged persons of the party. It might be literally said that all 
Sediquey was present: not less than 300 individuals were in the room. 


After some desultory conversation with the Turks, throngh the me- 
dium of their dragoman or interpreter, the hall was cleared for a dance. 
The music consisted of a piano-forte, two violins, and a pandean 
reed, on which a Greek played extremely well. I was highly amused 
with the singular appearance of the Armenians, who joined in the 
dance. They are at best a heavy and saturnine race, and their square 
calpacks, and long cloth robes, make them appear additionally so. 
With erect figures, like tall cypresses, they paced sedately down the 
yoom, while the more active Frenchmen who were of the party, were 
as light and elastic as these were ponderous and unwieldy. The 
Greek young ladies were, many of them, exceedingly pretty, and some 
few really beautiful; they danced with as much grace as spirit, and 
evident delight. 


The dancing lasted until midnight, when the Greek who played 
on the pandean reeds, and who was one of the Governor's musical 
train, was called upon by him for the cossack-dance, a sort of horn- 
pipe, which some of the Turkish soldiers had learnt in Russia. He 
acquitted himself with surprising agility and grace, and after com- 
pletely exhausting himself, retired to his chair amidst great applause: 

A poor Greek barber was in confinement by order of the Agha of 
the village, for non-payment of the capitation-tax, to which he 
pleaded inability from poverty, but without avail. This man having 
the repute of a necromancer, or dealer with the devil, the Agha, who 
was of our party, sent two armed Turks to bring him thither from his 
dungeon, at this late hour, to exhibit his powers for their amusement. 
In about half an hour he arrived, and as he entered the room, kissin 
the ground three times, he approached the Agha to know his will ‘sid 


pleasure, which being signified, glasses and other apparatus were 

vided, and he commenced his.o ; rations. The snr hes was ube 
evident embarrassment, either from a fear of not pleasing his perse- 
cutor, or some other cause: however he went through-a long series of 
sleight-of-hand tricks with admirable skill, though every means. were’ 
taken to detect and interrupt him. The last piece’of his performance 


was the apparent transformation of » (a small tin coin, value 
about a farthing) into gold pieces of ten piastres. A number of his’ 
other tricks had astonished those ignorant and credulous Turks, who. 
believed many of his deceptions to be realities ; but this last was a chef 
@cuvre of conjuration, and they made him repeat it a dozen times in 
order to detect him. Not being able, however, to effect this, the Turk 


exclaimed, (as we learnt from his dragoman) “Who can disbelieve 
the evidence of their own senses ? This fellow surely communicates 
with the devil.” 


On his concluding, the company, 
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tainment he had afforded them, and partly as a reward for the enter 


partly in commiseration for his 
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unfortunate case, made a very handsome contribution, which he re- 
ceived with great appearance of gratitude: but observed, at the same 
time, that they would contribute more essentially to his benefit, if they 
would use their interest with the Agha for his release. This was ac- 
cordingly done by some of the most respectable of the company, but 
the Agha expressed his astonishment, and exclaimed, “ No, no; the 
man that can turn paras into gold, must have money at hiscommand, 
and I shall, before the year is out, either have the capitation-tax or his 
head ” a 


The horror of such a sentence excited the compassion of all present, 
and a second contribution being sect on foot, a sufficient sum was 
raised to rescue the poor man’s head from jeopardy . He was, how- 
ever, remanded to prison under his Turkish guards, and intended 
to release himself by payment of his arrears in full to-morrrow. 

At two o’clock, the Turks began to prepare for supper. A carpet 
was spread on the floor, and on that a table-cloth, around which the 
Turks as well as the Consul and his brother, sat cross-legged, as: the 
Turks never use either tables or chairs. Four servants stood, one at 
each corner of the carpet, holding a candle. The Governor observing 
me to be the only person who remained behind, except the family, 
beckoned to me, and invited me (by his dragoman) to join them, 
which I accordingly did with great readiness, and sat myself down 
cross-legged with the rest. Our first dish was a pilau, a well-known 
preparation of rice, which was eaten with wooden spoons, as their re- 
ligion forbids them the use of either gold or silver in their domestic 
utensils. There were no plates, knives, or forks; and, after each 
taking a few spoonfuls, it was removed. Pilau is a dish in high es- 
teem among. the Turks, and is generally the one with which they 
commence their meals, When the corps of the janissaries receive theiy 
annual pay in the court of the seraglio, they are fed with pilau from 
the Grand Signior’s kitchen, as a mark of great honour. , 


The next dish which followed the pilau was a broiled fowl. This 
the Governor tore in pieces with his hands, and applying his teeth 
to the breast, strip ed off nearly one side, and threw the remainder 
into the dish, which a Turk opposite took up with great composure, 
and finished. This was instantly removed, and followed by upwards 
of thirty other dishes in such Beer succession, that we had scarcely 
time to dip our fingers into each. They consisted chiefly of ragouts 
and stews, but were changed with such rapidity, that of some I barely 
obtained a sight, and tasted but of few. 

After the repast, water was brought to drink and wash. Fruit was 
next served, and pipes and tobacco followed. Although it was now 
four in the morning, the discordant yellings of the musical dervises, 
were again renewed, by their performing a serenade to the Governor 
who listened to their strains with the most evident delight! So variable 
is that capricious thing, taste, in different quarters of the globe. , 

At five, the English gentlemen of the party retired to take an hour's 
repose, having to perform an early journey to Smyrna, to avoid the 
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heat of the sun; but the Turks continued their revels until sun-rise, 
-when they repaired to devotion. 

The fatigue of the preceding day prevented our awaking at the 

inted eaae, and shed a ma ts s above the horison von 
arose. ‘We regaled ourselves with a breakfast of bread and 
mountain honey, and some fruit fresh from the garden, while out 
horses were preparing. 

Passing through the court-yard, we observed a number of Turks 
assembled round a sun-dial, which they had loosened, and were turn- 
ing and shifting in every position, lost in conjectures on what could 
be the purpose for which it was designed, when one of the Franks of 
the Consul’s family joining them, explained the natute and use of it, 
at which some of the Turks lifted up their hands in astonishment, and 
others laughed at the joke of having turned it out of its proper posi- 
tion, from an idea that the Consul would be puzzled to set it right 

About eight we left Sediquey, and after a pleasant ride reached 
Bihyrna at ten. 





THE COMMERCIAL ENQUIRER, 





ON THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF POLAND, AS AN 
INDEPENDENT STATE. 


* You in po are very apt to say,‘ We are an island, and what have we 
to do with the affairs of the Continent” True, sit, if you have enough of primitive 
simplicity, and self-denial, to give up your wealth, the conveniences and huxtifies 
of life, and live contented on the produce of your own farms, then you have 
nothing to do with them; but if you cannot do this, you must maintain your 
commerce, to which you owe the value of your lands, your wealth, and your im- 
portance in Ewrope; and therefore whenever the transactions on the Continent 
affect your commerce so materially, as the present designs do, you are as much 

eerned in them as the powers on the Continent themselves. It was to Great 
Britain that men looked up for the preservation of Constantinople, for preventing 
a from pee establishments on the Black Sea, which would a 
considerable and advantageous branch of our commerce, and telag anole 
preponderent power into Europe:”~Lind’s Letters on Poland, 1773, : 


WE need not, we are sure, make an essions of our interest 
in the cause of Poland. We have La abe it by acts seat words, 
Wherever the opportunity presented itself. We abhor oppression and 
éruelty of every kind, w aut Wanton on the Hindoos in the East, 
the in the West, the Poles in the heart of E , or the Fac- 
ildren nearer home. Our love of Freedoes, sh Gor desire for 
Auman happiness, is a universal passion, and has no limite of time or 


space, no boundaries of national creed, 1 ; 
ehoutiides: te ity or ho exceptions of colour 


therefore ineludes the Poles, : 
on the feee of the Globe, vat aay ee 
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The cause of this deeply injured nation has hitherto been advocated 
on political grounds alone. We will indeavour to give a new feature 
to the discussion, by treating it as a commercial question, and endea- 
vouring to shew that English merchants and all who are in any way 
engaged in Trade, or connected with the Shipping or Manufacturi 
Interests of the Country, ought to exert themselves, on purely selfigh 
geene, to effect if possible the restoration of Poland. In proof of 

is, we select from a highly interesting and most valuable auxiliary 
to this noble and holy cause, ‘‘ The Hull Polish Record,” the follow- 
ing short but most appropriate and convincing statement. 


« The immense importance to Great Britain of commercial relations 
with Poland, independent and entire, it will be one of our objects to 
he in this and subsequent numbers.—Now that the grand drama of 

ussian tara approaches its dénouement,—to which the first parti 
tion of Poland was but the overture,—no better scheme, per » 
could be devised for counteracting the views of Muscovy, than the 
restitution of the maritime territory which formerly belonged to the 
Poles, and of which they were dispossessed by an ingenious but in- 
famous system of intrigue and treachery. 

“Formerly the Poles carried on commerce with Turkey, Persia, and 
the Eastern Countries, by means of the Dniester, the Boh, and Dnieper, 
rivers which fall into the Black Sea. From the time of the Piasts, 
and especially the reign of Casimir the Great,—during the age of the 
Jagellons, and principally in the reigns of the Sigismunds,—Poland 
maintained a commerce with Holland, the Hanseatic Towns, with 
England, and the ports on the Black Sea. This epoch is called, in 
Polish annals, their C'vlden Age. ‘The English had their magazines 
and depdts not only in the Polish ports of Dantzic (Gdansk,) Riga, 
and Elbing, but also in the iuterior of the country, at Kowno, Troki, 
Kazimierz, Cracow, &c. 

“ Dantzic was the chief port through which the Poles carried on their 
commerce with the north and west of Europe. It was through the 
usurpations of Frederic IT, of Prussia, that the Poles were deprived of 
this depot, and outlet for the productions which are con- 
veyed by the Vistula ; notwithstanding that the rights and liberties of 
Danizic were guaranteed by all the powers of Europe; and that not 
in a slight and transient manner, but by such a regular succession of 
acts, as is almost unekampled in history. 

“Not to mention the treaties of the 16th and 17th centuries, we will 
ge no farther back than the year 1707, when Queen Anne concluded a 
= the town of Dantzic, by which, among other privileges, 
the English are allowed to have magazines of their own, and there to 
keep their goods as long as they please, and sell them se hy 8 ca 
ig most advantageous to them, Again, by the 
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protection’on the part of England, so far as necessary to secure the 

towir from being deprived of the enjoyment of these priveleges by any’ 
acts of external violence. But in spite of these treaties, Frederie 
seized upon Dantzic and Thorn with impunity, and afterwards 
behaved with unparalleled insolence to Great Britain, and all the 
powers trading to Dantzic; for he augmented the duties upon all 
goods exported and imported, which was a direct breach of the first 
and second articles of the treaty with Queen Anne, in which it is ex- 
pressly stipulated, that the duties should remain as they were then 
fixed, and British goods be subject to no other a tose whatever. 
Mr. Lind,* in his “Letters on Poland,’ well observes—* Great 
Britain did not guarantee the walls of a town, but a place which was. 
to be a general mart for her goods, from whence a great and extensive- 
kingdom was to be supplied with her manufactures and merchandize: 

the spirit of such a guarantee requires that she should secure to the: 
town all that is necessary to this end. Were the claims of the King, 
of Prussia upon these districts of Poland authenticated, still Britain 
would have a right to insist on his ceding every thing necessary to 

this end; with how much stronger reason, since those claims are seen: 
to be false and supposed? p. 273.—“ With regard to the trade of 
Great Britain with Dantzic,” continues this writer, “the British. 
goods consumed in Poland and Lithuania are almost all sent by way 

of this port; the goods exported from Great Britain to Poland greatly 

exceed those sent from Poland to Britain; all British goods, without 

exception, are permitted the duties upon them are very low; many 
articles are sent there, for which there is no longer a demand in other 

countries; Poland is, I believe, almost the only country that im 

your sugars, thoroughly refined to the last stage of that process, which 

it does in large quantities. The exports from England of tobacco, 
manufactured in all its species, is considerable; Poland consumes 
large quantities of your woollen goods; it takes great quantities of 
hardware, malt liquors, pimento, ginger, pepper, rice, coffee, leather, 

lead, tin, sea-coals, &c., and would take large quantities of tea, if that’ 
trade were free ; and large quantities of cod and herring from Seot- 
land, if that fishery floutietied."= You will find a wide difference’ 
between the quantity of goods consumed in the countries occupied by’ 
Austria, Russia, aud Prussia, and those consumed in the same 
countries, while they were under the Polish Government: your goods: 
will no oy ae reach the countries occupied by the two former; and’ 
many will be prohibited in the latter."—Sagacity is uninspired pro- 
phecy ; and well would it have been for England had the warnings of. 
this far-sighted writer been regarded ! ; 





* This sagacious writer was the son of a cle » who was i 
not by birth, a Scotchman, and had a living te Colchester. %y Ppiblintkeca 
Parriana, p. 373, Dr. Parr justly applies the epithet ‘celebrated’ to Mr. Lind’s’ 
Letters on the present state of Poland, 1773,. and subjoins the following note:—. 
“ This Book was written by the sagacious and benevolent Mr. Lind, the friend of. 
the profoundly philosophical Dr. Nathaniel Forster, of Colchester, and the cele- 
beetes : a ane, and ble to > worthy and enlightened King of Poland, 
nislas Augustus Poniatowski.]—See Parriana, ii ' 
ter Rae Thatied }+ na, 1829, Vol. ii. p. 44, by E. H. 
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“ Poland being chiefly an agricultural country, and its inhabitants 
little addicted to commerce, or engaged in manufactures, as wide a 
field might be opened to British enterprise as if a gold mine had been 
discovered. By a direct trade with Poland restored, we might supply 
our deficiency of corn, and procure wool, cordage, hides, tallow, and 
timber, at nearly half price. Hence, also, we might obtain, at a 
cheaper rate, the wines of Hungary, of which she produces about 120 
different sorts, to the extent of thirty-six millions gallons annually : 
excellent Hungarian tobacco might also be procured through this 
channel. The country (of Poland) is fine, living is cheap, and many 
= persons in Britain might be able to settle and there : 

oland would thus offer a new land for emigration and be connected. 
with us by fresh and eran ties. Asa mart for our manufactures 
it would be of incalculable importance. The population of the ancient 
Lithuanian provinces seized on by Russia is estimated at twelve 
millions ; amongst them are no manufactories. These provinces are 
thus obliged to purchase Russian commodities of common lars, 
ar and this benefits Russia. The transport of merchandize 
rom the west is contraband, and enriches the Germans instead of the 
English. 

“ Poland is intersected by numerous rivers, every district posséssin 
one or two considerable eh eos which might easily be united ius 
one great system of inland navigation, taking Pinsk for the centre. 
This has been partially effected by canals; the most celebrated of 
these are the Oginski and the Beresin. Various kinds of barges are 
used (statki, strugi, wiciny,)in inlatid navigation for the —— of 
corn, wool, salt, &c. Wood is floated down the streams of the Vistula 
and Niemen to Riga, Kenigsberg, and Danizic. It is well known 
that Polish timber is admirably adapted for Ship-building, and their 
cordage of most excellent quality.—The communications by land 
offer still greater facilities by means of wagons: the roads are good, 
horses are cheap, and the expense of keeping them trifling. 


‘ Before the salt mines of Wieliczka and Bochina passed into the 
hands of the Austrians, they were of considerable importance; and 
they would again become profitable under the management of an 
emancipated people. 

“In concluding this article, we recur for a moment to Dantzie: this 
town has not forgotten the country to which she, of right, belongs. 
Not only during the patriotic struggle of Kosciuszko, but at the last 
revolution, the inhabitants raised considerable sums and sacrificed 
them on the altar of Polish liberty.” 





me “" STATE-CHURCH. i 
Ir does not follow that we must have bishops still, because we have had 
them so long. They are equally mad, who say bishops are 80 jure divino, 
that they must be continued, and they who say they are-so antichristian 
that they must be putaway. All is as the State — 
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Domestic Architecture; being a Series of Designs for Mansions, 
Villas, &c. &c. By Francis Goopwin, Architect. PartI. to, 
Forty-one Plates. London, 1833. 


To unite the picturesque with the practicable, and to satisfy the de, 
mands of taste, as well as those of convenience, seems to be no easy 
matter—at least if we may judge from the numerous published 
designs which offend either the eye or the judgment,—occasionally 
both the one and the other. Not very long ago, some plans of this kind 
were submitted to our examination, and, on looking at them, we per+ 
ceived that in one there was no access whatever to the drawing-room, 
except through the dining-room ; and in another, a wide and lofty flight 
of steps in the garden-front of the house, led up to—a bedchamber ! 
Such extreme violations of all taste and propriety are, indeed, not of 
very frequent occurrence; but there are others far more likely to 


mislead, because not so palpable, and consequently not easily detected 
until too late to be remedied. 


Much as it has been commended, as containing very eligible models 
for the architect, even Hunt's Tudor Exemplari presents several very 
imperfectly-planned designs. In one there are two doors at the end 
of a narrow drawing-room, both opening into the same vestibule, and 
between them is squeezed the fire-place, so as not to leave space for a 
chair on either side of it between that and the door ;—and this, too, 
when the opposite end of the apartment is a plain wall, where there 
was nothing to hinder the chimney-piece from being placed, facing 
the entrance into the room. A design by Mr. Smallwood, in Lou- 
don’s Encyclopedia, affords another curious instance of gross over- 
sight; the vestibule, which by-the-by is double the size of any of the 
principal apartments, is intended to serve also as a billiard-room; 
and when we say that the kitchen-door opens just by the billiard- 
table, that there is no other way for the servants to pass, except th 
this vestibule, and that there is neither scullery, pantry, nor a sit 
closet, attached to the kitchen itself, we have said enough to enalile any 
one to judge what kind of accommodation such a house would afford: 


It would not be difficult for us to enumerate many other cases of 
similar perverseness, that have fallen within our own observation; 
neither would it, although an invidious task, be altogether an unpro- 
fitable one, or rather it could not fail to be serviceable; we must, 
however, content ourselves with offering these few specimens of defects 
in other works, and with adding that we have met with none in the 
work before us, of which it is time now to speak. 


Books of unexecuted designs have generally been uction of 
novices iu their profession—of pious ober it vy day 0 em: 
ployed at all, have never been employed on any building of import- 
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ance. Such is not the case with Mr. Goodwin, who has erected 
many public structures of acknowledged merit, and many private 
residences. Of the taste and ability displayed by him in the latter, 
we have a specimen in the present volume, the Frontispiece to which 
exhibits a perspective view of the Gallery at Lissadell, the mansion 
of Sir Robert Gore Booth—other plates of which house are, we find, 
to be given in the second part. Independently of the intrinsic merit 
they may possess, designs of this class carry an authority which others 
can hardly be expected to do, because a variety of minor points must 
necessarily be attended to in the working—drawings, and actual 
execution, which are a to escape the architect's consideration: im 
the general draughts, however exeellent may be the ideas they 
contain. 

In making this remark, we would not be thought to detract from 
the merit of the other designs, many of which are calculated to sa- 
tisfy both the painter and the architect: some are, of course, superior 
to others; but nearly every one will assist in affording many useful 
hints, both as regards the plans and the external elevations. To sa} 
the truth, the plans will generally be found not only i 
in respect to convenience of ement, but also in regard to much 
pleasing effect in the interior; and many of the forms employed for 
the individual rooms are as remarkable for their beauty as for their 
singularity. Plates 8 and 12 afford examples in point; and, al- 
though one of them belongs only to a design for a Gardener's Lodge, 
and the other to one fora parsonage, they might be brought in 
with admirable effect, in houses of a very superior character. Another 
plan, marked by some pleasing ‘ passages’ in it, is that of the design 
for a Marine Gothic Villa, where the diagonal view across the octagon 
hall, through an octagon library and boudoir, of the same shape, is 
happily managed. In its exterior, too, this last-mentioned design is 
one of the best; being unaffectedly picturesque in its divisions and 
outline, at once original and correct in its features, and sufficiently rich, 
without much of positive decoration. There is also much to admire in 
‘ the Gardener's ‘Lodge we have already mentioned, and in design 
No. 6, a Rectory House. 


Each design is illustrated by a perspective view, and two or more 
elevations, and as many plans; consequently they may be clearly un- 
derstood, and the interest as well as the utility of the work is thus greatly 
increased, Many of the designs are really very pleasing pictures, ag 
gir landscape, no less than architecture, exhibiting beautiful views 
of scenery, marked by a bold and sparkling effect. We are glad 
of this, because the volume is likely to attract many who would be ine 
sensible to the merit of mere elevations, however beautiful in themselves; 
and several, who begin by looking at these drawings, may find theme 
selves seduced to be at the pains of diligently examining the other 

We look forward with high ion to the Second Part; and 
we trust that the work will be followed by the Su 
sr i 
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LETTER TO EARL GREY, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
IRISH CHURCH. 


My Lorv,~— Ireland, V5th Tune, 1833. 


The impression now on the minds of an anxious people is, that 
the measure for Irish Church Reform will have to encounter opposition 
when it reaches the Upper House; while it is confidently asserted that a 
superior number will resist, so as to throw out the Bill, and bring Minis- 
ters into a minority. Now, as your Lordship’s House is an arena, where 
victory can be obtained only by giving man to man, not exactly by gladia- 
torship, or scholastic wrangling, but by numbering so many rank and file, 
to meet so many rank and file; and as I have already enjoyed the plea- 
sure of co-operating under your Lordship’s banner, with other well-wishers 
to our country, if you will, my Lord, accept the services of a volunteer, I 
am prepared to act in the most subordinate capacity, even as a sharp- 
shooter, and to pursue measures, which, if crowned with success, will effec- 
tually cut off in detail the adversaries of this country’s improvement. I 
‘confess myself not particularly solicitous about ‘he security of Ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments : I desire the prosperity of my religion, but that depends 
not on any adventitious aids; I would seck the peace of my country, and 


for that purpose the permanence of the present Ministry, till, at least, a 
better can be found. 


Treland, in former days, was reputed an island of saints, and the titleto such 
distinction seems to have been founded, not on the ascendancy which the 
Bishop of Rome had acquired within her shores, or the influence which 
he possessed among the clergy, who taught the peopie knowledge. This 
country was famed for learniag and piety, when surrounding nations were 
in darkness, or prostrate at the feet of sacerdotal domination, and episcopal 
Sassy. In the fourth century, the renowned St. Patrick was a Missionary 
to the Irish and Scots; and his labours were crowned with signal success. 
In the year 521, Columbus, or Coluin Cille was born, an Irishman, and of 
royal descent ; when a child, he was dignified with the epithet-—Saint; and 
at peg Fong years of age, or in the year 549, he founded the Monas- 

of Derry. When forty-two years old, he became a Missionary to the 
benighted Scots, and carrying with him the principles he had inculcated in 
Ireland, he established an order of labourers, who were so devoted and dili- 
ent in their work, that they obtained, hy the suffrage of their fellow men, 
he appellation Cultores Dei, contracted afterwards into Culdee; who stu- 
died the holy Scriptures with such intense application, and so proved thin 
by the authority of the inspired word, that they became an asylum for truth 
and pure religion for ages, and were witnesses for the spirituality and sim- 
Plicity of the Christian faith against the darkening and superstitious en- 
croachments of the middle ages. They differed from the church of Rome, 
both in the observance of Easter and the clerical tonsure. It is believed, 
be eg no despicable authorities in ecclesiastical annals, that the Culdees, 
who became the Evangelical Missionaries in Scotland, and who there 
founded religious institutions of remote antiquity, were generous-hearted 
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Irishmen, breathing the spirit of martyrs, and performing the labours.of 
holy men and apostles. te is recorded in the most authentic Church his. 
tory, that the Hibernians, who were sometimes called Scots, were lovers of 
learning, and distinguished themselves by the culture of the sciences be- 
er all the European nations, travelling through the most distant 

oth with a view to improve and to communicate their knowledge; dis- 
charging, with the highest reputation and , the function of Doctor 
in France and Germany, and even Italy itself; while the most eminent of 
them in the darkest age, thought common sense no heresy, and declared 
that in the Lord’s Supper we receive not the body and blood of our Lord, 
but only a memorial of Him. 


In the year 1156, the King of England, Henry the Second, was exhorted, 
Pope Adrian, to invade Ireland, in order to extirpate the vice and wick- 
ness (the peculiarities of their religion ?) of the natives, and oblige them 
to pay yearly, from every house, a penny to the See of Rome. It is a well 
known fact, that the Irish entertained and practised Christianity in a form 
not exactly according to the model dictated by the Pontiff, and had mani- 
fested a tenacious reluctance to mould their proceedings according to 
his authority. Henry the Second, A.D. 1172, acquired an ascend 
in the political rule of Ireland; and ae been confirmed in the sove- 
ign power by a renewed papal grant, he lent his resources with 
and success, to consolidate the dominion of the Roman Hierarch in 
country, and invest him with actual spiritual authority over her children: 
perhaps not so much from love and veueration to the ecclesiastical occupant 
of the Seven Hills, as that on the maxim, “No bishop, no king,”—or “Church 
and King,’—he might more securely manage his conquered province, and 
render the people more amenable to his mandates. On the same hypocri- 
tical principle did Ireland continue to be oppressed, not governed, by every 
succeeding despot, till the Reformation ; and then the power which had en- 
forced conformity to — canons, and by persecution had grafted Ire- 
land on the stork of Romanism, attempted to constrain a national reforma- 
tion, and change the seasons, customs, and worship of the people. And as 
by the unholy arts of hypocrisy and cruel despotism, the yoke of ignorance, 
priestcraft, and sonore tion had been imposed, so it was imagined that by 
like means, aided by penal enactments and confiscation, the people might 
be conformed to the Auetuations of a libidinons king, or the caprice of a 
domineering and imperious woman. But donations are easier made to the 
church than reclaimed by the giver. The sacerdotal treasury is like the 
horse-leech and her two daughters—* Give, give,” is the ery, but all that she 
has received are vested rights: while, in reference to opinions, if error be 
not more diffusive in its nature than truth, it has less to contend with, and 
is a with more facility amoug ignorant men than are the details 
of wisdom. 


George Brown, a monk of the Augustine order, was created Archbishop 
of Dublin, by Henry the Eighth, in the year 1536 ; within five years. after 
he enjoyed that see, he caused all superstitious relics and images to be re- 
moved out of the two cathedrals in Dublin, and-out of the churches in his 
diocese, and caused the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and.the 
Creed, to be placed in gilded frames about the altars. He was the first of 
the clergy that turned from the Romish religion in Ireland. This was after 
Henry been declared Supreme Head upon earth of the Church of 
England. Archbishop Brown caused this king’s supremacy to be acknow- 
ledged in. Ireland... At. this transference of papal power, from a foreign 

jest to a neighbouring and wicked king, the. machi of the Rom 
Liseanby was retained, while the places were filled by the fawning depen- 
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dents of the English Court: men that sought rment under the new 


order of things, with as much love of the world as had been displayed by 
their predecessors in office, and with more secularity than such of their 
predecessors as had a scrupulous regard to consistency, and a conscientious 
attachment to their Romish connexion, and were therefore, cast upon their 
people for support and security. 

A census has recently been taken of the cpa of Ireland, the details 
of which are more accessible to your Lordship than to me: but the num- 
bers computed are not far short of eight millions. I shall satisfy myself at 

resent by specifying, in general terms, the proportion of the respective re+ 
arnaca communities in this country; hereafter, we may detail more mi- 
nutely the numbers and denominations. We have the chief divisions of 
Roman Catholic, Church of oe Presbyterians, and other dissenters, 
Now, I presume, if we reckon the Methodists and other minor dissenting 
bodies in Ireland, as amounting to about 100,000 souls, of all anes, our 
numbers will be within limits: if I take the two chief divisions of ° 
terians—the Synod of Ulster, and the general seceding Synod of Ireland, 
and the smaller societies—such as the Cameronians, the Munster be snag 
the Remonstrant Synod, and others, as containing about 700,000 chi 
and adults, I shall not greatly err. If I compute for every Protestant 
rish, two hundred and fifty adherents to the Church established by law, 
F shalt find not quite 620,000 members of that community: all which 
added together, will make a population of 1,500,000, in round numbers, 
who are not Roman Catholics, and will leave 6,000,000 and upwards as the 
nominal members of the Romish Church. Three hundred years after 
Church of England Episcopacy had been established by legislative enact~ 
ment in Ireland, and such a consummation !! It is a curious question, if 
such has been the result, what has been the machinery ; what has been the 
apparatus brought to bear upon the moral condition of this people under le- 
islative auspices, enforced by penal sanctions, and cherished by the smiles 
of noble patrons, and a kingly court ? 

I mean to give, my Lord, as far as I can gather materials, details con- 
nected with the Roman Catholic and other ecclesiastical communities in 
Ireland : I have also prepared some educational and benevolent statistics to 
be presented in brief pa te to your Lordship’s inspection ; but I shall, 
at present, confine myself and my enquiries to the Church of England. 
My Lord, the following illustration is not from vague hearsay from the Red 
Book, or the Black Book; but is from a work perme by the bishops,— 


it must be true! There are in the Church of England established in Ire- 
land,— 
: Parishes....+++++. 2450 | Perpetual Curacies........ 109 
Benefices ++++e+.. 1396 | Chapelries --+-.-+++- ee.. 80 
Churches ........ 1192 | Cathedral Churches...... 24 


In the province of Cashel, one half the benefices are altogether destitute 
of churches ; and in the province of Tuam, one-third of the benefices ate 
in a similar state of destitution. So much for divisions, boundaries, walls, 
and accommodation. We come now to the more dignified but less dur- 
able materials. There are of 


Incumbents or beneficed Clergy 1422 | Deans «+-cscsecccerscessee 





33 
Of whom are parochial Clergy 1076] Precentors .-++++seseseeess 26 
Perpetual Curates, and other Chancellors cesecersesessseee 22 
such, are computed........ 555 Treasurers eereesoeesseesest 323 
It is presumed these other Cu- Bishops OO eee eseees** anne 18 
TALES wovessees Peeeeersses 1000 Archbishops SOHO CeCe ee eae ee 4 
Prebendaries, simple dignitaries 180 Provosts edd t idedadad Te titted 2 
Archdeacons ditto..++e.+***e0 34 ' 
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This last ecclesiastical distinction I shall reserve for a yen Aa 
servation : but of the om it is to be remarked, that —— 
guished, first, as the Lord bishop of Armagh, Primate and Metropoli- 
tan of all Ireland; second, as the Lord i of Dublin, Primate and 
Metropolitan of Ireland, and B of Glan ; third, as: the Lord 
Archbishop of Cashel, Primate and itan'of Munster, 'and’B 


of Ernly; and, fourthly, as the Lord es Tuam, Primate 
Metropolitan of Connaught, and Bishop of Ardagi ‘ 
names these, and long and pompous titles to boot, for these meek and labo _ 
rious successors of the fishermen of Gallilee. If the honour, which cometh 


from man, would convert a , long enough has its vapoury breath 
been inhaled by the ical nobles of this land, and rapid should have 
been the advances of that hierarchy. The eighteen rm am Dioceses 
were originally twenty-seven. But three are subject to the Bi of Lime- 
tick; w gr eaey is he of Limerick F seckivepvechens:boanete been 
held by the Bishops of Clonfert, Cork, Down, Ferns, Killala, Kilalloe, 
and Waterford. My. Lord, have B is, heard any complaints from 
wearers of these double honours? It is probable that since the days 
their junction, few of the aspirants after the mitre, even when they faintly 
muttered, “ Nolo Episcopari,” would be di to controvert the maxim, 
“ the king can do no wrong,” and “ what the king has united, let not any 
man put asunder.” However, the churchman is more scrupulous in these 
days, and there is fearful hostility to a union of bishoprics now. This is one 
of the consequences of the. march of ambition—all the rules of Malthus 
will not keep the population within bounds,—and many would be bishops. 
The Treasurerships ate divided into sixteen, with which is associated 
some other incum with the cure of souls, and six that are sinecure: 
but the official duty, which of old consisted in receiving and disbursing the 
rents and revenues of monasteries is now limited to a superintendance and 
control over the chapter-rents, &c. The collection and management, the 
receipt and disbursement, now devolve on the gh ples bac 
dean and chapter. the man who was a thief, and he aoe 
in the little community of disciples who first followed Jesus, we do 
pt. say: Speen. seeny Son. gears Aieetinns cmeapienen innate 
The Chancellorship is merely a title of office (how many such there are 
ing Be Se ea ee 
propria persona, or by deputy, in his turn, in the cathedral ; 
teen of the Chancellors are connected with other active duties, and seven 
are without cures. Would the Church suffer if she were wi them? 
or would they be coveted, if they were without emolument? 


Nine of the Precentors are declared to be sinecures, and seventeen are 
represented as connected with incumbencies, which have the cure of souls. 
In the times of singing men and ng women for the Church, the care 
of the choir Fe Aipalarstngice rate pode ay re he pete pron 
them, pai organ, ut, or psaltery, 
over the music, &c. There are, however, but few now of the cathedra} 
churches in which a choir-service is maintained, and we have vicars-choral, 
&e.; the office, therefore, is only one of -distinction and emolument. 
Would Asaph’s songs, or any of the songs of Korah and Heman, of old, 
have been so plaintive, sweet, and heavenly, hafl they been such Pre- 
centors ? 

Of the thirty-three Deans, twenty-six are said to have the cure of souls; 
(I cannot say whether the right hon. and very Rev. James Lord Viscount 
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Liffard, LL.D. be one-of them or not) seven are sinecures: some of them’are 
even without chapters, as Kilmore, Ardagh, and Clonmacnoise. So far 
from the interference of Deans being expected in the government of the 
diocese, it would be looked upon as an intrusion. Their signatures are, 
however, required by law to confirm leases and appoint to offices: for such 
work is it a fitting appellation to be used— The very Rey. the Dean 
of ——? would not parish-clerk do just as well? 


In Ireland, Archdeacons possess a visitorial jurisdiction ; their power is, 
however, very limited and circumscribed. They seem to be regarded as 
art of the episcopal train, and attend at ordinatiuns to examine candidates 
Yor the office of clerk; also at the consecration of churches. Three-and- 
twenty have combined with this office the cure of souls—eleven are sine- 
cures. Why will the Reformed Church adhere so tenaciously tothe rags and 
tinsel, the vain shadows of what once were at Rome? Does she hold, or 
will her doctors affirm, that these are the insignia of a true Church? 


The distinction of Prebendary is said to be derived from the assistance 
afforded by the Church, to the holders of this office, in meat, drink, and other 
necessaries ; or perhaps from the assistance which they rendered her in 
consuming the good things provided by the profusion of an ignorant and 
superstitious age. None of the Irish prebendaries, as such, are 
of any ecclesiastical jurisdiction; they are all simple prebendaries, having 
no cure, and no more than their revenue for support. We must except the 
episcopal gentlemen, (some five or six, who, being prebends, help the lower 
clergy to assist the Church in using her good things) Yet a simple pre- 
bendary is not deemed incompatible with a parochial benefice, which may 
be held without a dispensation ; since though ‘possession is acquired by 
institution, the holder is not instituted to the cure of souls, notwithstanding 
that the cure of souls attaches not to any office in the Chapter as such. 
There have been united to most of the prebendaries, by charter or other- 
wise, one or more parishes with cure of souls annexed. Fifty-eight are 
sinecure, but 122 have the cure of souls, by parishes being appended to 
them. If the kingdom of God were meat and drink merely, we should 

ive an adaptation of character in these prebends; but since a man’s 
ife consists not in the abundance of the things he possesses, the prebendary 
law seems designed more for the body than the soul. 


There is no duty whatever connected with the office of Provost in the 
Church of Ireland; neither have they any cure or spiritual jurisdiction. 
The Duke of Wellington might have found a use for them in the Peninsula, 
nad they been provosts-marshal ; but what work can be found forjthem ina 
peaceful establishment perplexes an inquirer. ‘These offices are denominated 
simple dignitaries in Ireland; would it not be well if they had become 
obsolete as well, in a Church which is now set forth as the butt of sarcasm 
and reproach—and on that account is tottering to her very foundations. 
Remove these stumbling-blocks out of the way, and the Establishment may 
yet live a-while and serve her country. : 


I shall, in my next, draw your Lordship’s attention to other points con- 
nected with this important subject ; and, in the mean time, I remain, 


Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
A RESIDENT IN IRELAND. 
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BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE ADOPTION OF 
’ AN INCOME TAX. 


Sir, June 16th, 1833. 
I am glad to find a Co dent has advised you to reprint, in: 
a rate form, the article on an Teohaha Tax, in the Tenth Nenbe of 


= “bese as it appears to me its general circulation would be. very be- 
neficial. 


The circumstance mentioned by the same Correspondent, that the amount 
of taxation which he found he had paid per annum was much more than 
he had anticipated, is, I think, generally the case; for, from the great 
cunning with which the various penalties upon industry (for such are the 

far greater ir of the taxes paid by this kingdom) have been arranged, it 
is almost (if not quite) impossible to calculate the vast amount of evil 
brought upon all classes of the community, by the present ridiculous way 
of obtaining the revenue. 


As a tax upon any article of trade or commerce ‘effects. the nation toa 
much greater extent than the precise amount of the revenue derived from 
it, I hold that all such taxes (unless they are absolutely necessary, to keep 
our manufacturers on as good a footing as those of other countries) are a 
gross imposition, calculated to mislead superficial observers. Our fore- 
fathers certainly were deceived, and great numbers in the present day are 
so still; therefore, I am firmly convinced that an Income Tax, graduated 
in the manner explained in the article referred-to, and superseding all other 
taxes (except as before-mentioned for the protection of the e of this 
country, if any such be necessary.) by its beneficial operation in freein 
trade from the innumerable shackles ‘hy which it is at present bound, 
by apportioning the burthen of taxation according to the ability of the per- 
son to pay, would, without taking into account any reduction in the 
sive establishments of the Government, which sooner or later must take 
place, diffuse the great blessing of universal a CRG and subsistence 
among the industrious classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 


Although it is to be feared that this great good (as well as many others) 
will be rejected by the present “ Collective wisdom of the nation,” as the 
sample already given of this wisdom is very discouraging, yet the time is 
not fat distant, when-these subjects will be pressed upon the consideration 
of the legislature with irresistible force, and it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to ¢ the whole system of taxation; to fabandon the inju- 
rious monopolies which yet remain; to sweep the East India Company, 
(that monster of injustice and oppression) with all the evils w 
have accumulated under its influence, and so long disgraced the Bri- 
tish name, from off the face of the earth; when the detestable system 
of Slavery shall be for ever abolished in the British dominions; when, by 
the operation of the extra duties on slave-labour, and the declaring the 
Slave Trade piracy, as proposed by you for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, the existence of this state of cruelty and murder, may receive. its 
final doom all over the civilized world ; and when every man shall have 
the opportunity of obtaining an honest livelihood, without being subjected 
to an undue portion of the public burthens. . 


OBSERVER. 
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PLAN FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF OUR ENSLAVED 
FELLOW SUBJECTS. 
Sir, Lincoln, June 20, 1833. 


It is pretended, by some persons of great reputation for discern- 
ment (Sir R. Peel and others) that the British Parliament have no right to 
legislate for the negroes in the West Indies, without the consent of the 
 Tocal Legislature,” as the Americans decided they had not the right to 
tax them without their own concurrence: bat even if this principle be ad- 
mitted, the Home Government have certainly the power of directing their 
military force ; and a very simpLe mode of emancipation might be, to order 
the British troops not to act against the slaves in any endeavour they might 
make for the recovery of those rights, of which they are unlawfully 
prived, which belong to every man, and which cannot, without great injas+ 
tice, be taken away, except as the punishment for a real crime. Were this 
course pursued, undoubtedly it would occasion great distress, and loss of 
life, rs therefore, I would not wish to be understood as pacmeryey > 
but, as it would only be placing the oppressor and the bY +h in 
situations, the Colonists have cause for rejoicing that this courseis not 
a en. ‘ al 


The Plan proposed by you, as developed in the Resolutions you proposed Ds 
as an pve to thuse of the Government, would, in ny opinion bea 
real kindness to the Colonists of every class, as it is calcul crouly to 
benefit, and could not by any possibility be injurious, even to the slave-_ 
owners themselves, as compensation is provided by it, if loss shall be .qe- 
tually proved. ae 

The Ministerial project is, on the other hand, co of we 
ant principles, thet, from the medley of freedom slavery which it oof 
tains in its operation (if it be ble to carty it into effect,) would be pro+ 
ductive of great misery and r, besides which, it would be very far 
from giving the slave his just claim, entire and immediate 


’ 


without delay and withont cost. That it may, therefore, be entirely re- 
jected, and the politic and Christian-like plan brought forward by you, and 
briefly explained in the postcript to Seventeenth Number of the 
Raview be passed into a law, is my earnest prayer. 


DISCIPULUS. 





STATE OF PUBLIC FEELING—GLOOMY APPREHENSIONS 
OF SOME SUDDEN CHANGE. ented | 


Ste, Manchester, June 20, 1833. 
The prospects of paper, and restricted cash payments, have created 
& sort of feverish vet hesitating feeling of upbcdlanion here, and led to a 
partial and temporary rise of cotton, and some other articles ; yet I never 
saw-a rise of prices come with so little hope or confidence in its stability, 
There is a dread of something undefined : le appear without en 
and overborme with an apprehension of the future. ere is even an in- 
disposition to speak on public affairs. There appears to be no confidence 
in public men. If a remark be made on wny Tan (or measure even), 
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an impatient exclamation escapes of “ What can he do? They are all 
alike. Look at Burdett ;—look at Hume. They are all endeavouring to 
serve themselves or their connections. 

~ Ina state like this, as you say, “we are drifting along’—but whither 
I cannot tell. The first os that rouses the people may overwhelm the 
present system. Not one single good which the people had promised them- 
selves as a certain fruit of the Reform Bill, has been realized. The poor 
man in vain cries for bread—the Gountaee eematmrelly enhanee its price; 
and, what is worse, they close thé markets of the foreigner against his 
labour. The middle classes and the shopkeeper, with a trade without 
profit, must pay several hundred per cent. more than the aristocracy, on 


their humble and windows. The hateful Monopoly of theB ank 
is to be enlarged an pena and the Country Bankers seem filled 
with gloom at the incubus that is to bear down their energi¢s. The reli- 


gious and the humane feel the iton of Slavery enter their soul, at the frustra- 
tion of theit by the twelve — ar which they regard 
asa cruel ery, und loudly declare that it is only a pretext to enable 
the Ministers to distribute twenty millions of money among the West In- 
dian who are either members of the two Houses of Parliament 
or nearly connected with them. Though the hope of a trade to China does 
make the East India affair a little more palatable; yet the deep thinkers 
gay it is a delusion, while the Leadenhall-street men retain their soverei 
of. India, and can eject from the country, at their caprice, any one w 
they dislike. 
~ As to the Church and Tithes, we hardly epevien much ; for so long as 
1¢ Church is a refuge for the younger branches of the aristocracy, and a 
source of corrupt patronage to so many connected with the Government, 
7 nothing can be done that would be ; for even the gentle touch at 
’ the Irish Chureh teiporalities is expected to throw the noble lords into 
éonvulsions. It may indeed be now said, “ There is wickedness in high 
places; the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint ; from the crown 
of the head even to the foot there is no soundness, but wounds and 
bruises, and trifying sores Which have not been healed.” Pandora’s box 
is open, whether ‘Ope remains at the bottom it is hard now to say. These 
men have thrown away such an opportinity as neither they nor any after 
them will ever have again, of settling the conflicting interests of the various 
classes. They have only indemnified the fundholder, the landholder, the 
hierarchy, the the placemen, the pensionets, and the sine- 
curists, by boldly, unblushingly, and it will at length appear, impolitically, 
sacrificing the industrious classes of every grade to them. 

In the mean time, go on, Sir, in your straightforward and independent 
course; remember the noble motives which have actuated you in your 
exertions for so many years, in the cause of the poor, the slave, and the 
oppressed, of every land; and the degree (at least) of success which has 
attended your labours. Ere long you will have justice done to you: 
events fight for you. There is a bound beyond which misrule cannot pass ; 
and we are now near it. What may follow, it is not for feeble short- 
sighted mortals to predicate; but “post nubibus Phabus.”—There is one 
comfort—it will be difficult to make the condition of the industrious classes 
worse than it is at present. 


REFLECTOR. 
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DEFECTS IN THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR THE NEW 
BANKING SYSTEM. 


Sir, Hereford, June 19, 1833. 


Permit me, through the medium of your pages, to make a few 
observations on the Bank Monopoly, which I consider to be most unwise, 
unjust, and contrary to the spirit of the times and of free trade. 


I will just observe, that the accumulation of Country Banks, arising from 
their notes and deposits, is mostly employed for the benefit of its immediate 
neighbourhood (where it should be) for the convenience and comfort of 
those who are most deeply interested in their p: rity, and not in distant 
districts and foreign securities, when they can employed at home; 
therefore, to deprive the depositor of the opportunity of making interest on 
his surplus capital, the needy and industrious borrower of his timely loan, 
and the banker of his small profit, must be a great evil, as tending to im- 
poverish the Country. 


The proposed system of the Bank, if adopted, would deprive thousands 
of the most useful classes of society of the a nap needful for their very 
existence, and which is now afforded them by the Country Bank System. 


Foreign speculations could, and most likely would, be fostered and en- 


couraged by the intended alteration, to the great detriment of agriculture 
and internal commerce. 


Tf Country Bankers submit, they would be mere machines of the Bank, 
and be worse off than their clerks; they are expected to mortgage their 
estates to the Bank, to purchase their notes at 2 per cent., losing interest 
on them till they can be — lent out; and to be at the expense of rent, 
taxes, clerks’ salaries, losses by bad debts, and forgeries—all of which are 


now borne by the Bank and its branches; and all this for the purpose of 
circulating the paper of a monstrous Monopoly, that may some time wield 
its power to destroy our best rights and privileges, 

If the Commons allow this, and the Country Bankers submit to it, the 
are both undeserving the estimation which they have hitherto oxfuvel: 


Opposition to the Bank Monopoly is now, it appears to me, become one of 
urgent necessity and justice. 


AN OBSERVER, 
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